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Articie I. 


An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Occonomy : being an Efay 
on the Science of Dome/ftic Policy in Free Nations. By Sir James 
Steuart, Bart. In two Vols. gto. Pr. al. 25. in boards. 
Millar, and Cadell. , : . 


HIS intelligent author adapts the principles of true phi- 
lofophy to thofe of civil policy ; he lays down no fyftem, 
but leaves his readérs to form their own conclufions, from a train 
of {cientific experiments, which he has made in various parts of 
the globe, and under different conftitutions of government. His 
plan is extenfive, arid the execution laborious ; but fo little have 
the principles of political economy beer inveftigated, that the 
grounds he works upon require to be cleared, before they can be 
cultivated. Few books therefore are more difficult fo review 
than that before us, on account of the variety and intricacy, as 
well as the novelty, of the matter itcontains, We fhall, how- 
ever, endeavour to do the author juftice, by ftating his argu- 
ments with precifion and perfpicuity, after obferving, that his 
progreffions from the mott fimple principles are fuch, that the. 
moft intelligent reader, if dropt into the labyrinth of the pro- 
pofitions which they induce, would find it difficult to extricate 
himfelf without the thread which is to condu& him through the 
maze, and which is faftened to the original datum. 


In a work of this kind, population and’agriculture naturally ° 


take the lead. According to our author, government, which is 
the power to command, muft be diftingnifhed from_ political 
ceconomy, which is the talerit to execute, while the combining 
principle in the fubjeés is felf-intereft. The providing food 


and other neceffaries for fociety, and giving individualsemploy- — 


ment according to their fpirit, fo as to anfwer this great end, 
falls next under this writer’s confideration. He fuppofes the 
governing ftatefinan to be poffeffed of all the civil virtues, and, 
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confequently, that he confults the intereft of no individual, 
where fuch regard may be inconfiftent with the general welfare. 

Upon this footing our author confiders that fpecies of civil 
and domeftic liberty which is founded upon the ruins of the 
feudal forms of government ; a liberty which has improved the 
world into an almoft new fyftem, fince debts and taxes are the 
concomitants of wealth and credit. Hethen recurs to the per- 
manent topics of cultivation and agriculture, and fhews, that the 
numbers of mankind muft ever have been in proportion to the 
produce of the earth ; and this produce muft conftantly be in 
the compound ratio of the fertility of the foil and labour of the 
inhabitants. He next examines the different wants of mankind, 
their relations, their correfpondencies, their reciprocations, and 
all the other circumftances that induce one part of a free people 
to labour that the other may be fed ; this, according to our au- 
thor, divides fociety into two claffes, farmers, and free. hands. 
He afterwards inveftigates the rife and progrefs of luxury, which, 
he fays, means no more than the confumption of fuperfluity, or 
the fupplying wants not neceffary to life. He fhews how lux- 
ury introduces the ufe of money, which becomes a univerfal 
paffion, increafes induftry among the free hands, augments 
their number, and confequently promotes agriculture for their 
fubfiftence. He obferves, that it is not in the fineft countries 
of the world, but in the moit induftrious, that we are to expec 
the greateft number of inhabitants. 

Our author here breaks off his fubje& to anfwer an objection : 
How could the fimplicity of the ancients be compatible with 
their great multiplication? The fubftance of his anfwer is, 
* In ancient times men were forced to labour the ground, be- 
caufe they were flaves to others. In modern times the opera- 
tion is more complex,'and as a ftatefman cannot make flaves of 
his fubjects, he muft engage them to become flaves to their own 
paffions and defires ; this is the only method to make them la- 
bour the ground, and provided this be accomplifhed, by what- 
ever means it is brought about, mankind wiilencreafe.’ 

The regard we have for the abilities of this author, ought not 
to preclude us from offering a few feeming difficulties upon this 
head. The firft arifes from a retrofpe&t to population, as re- 
prefented by hiftory, which may imply a doubt, whether agri- 
culture has promoted population. Mention is made in hiftory 
of millions of barbarians (in ages modern when compared to 
that of Xerxes) who ftruck the Roman empire from its roots, 
and peopled France, Italy, Spain, and great part of Greece. 

Thefe and many other inftances which may be brought from 
antient writers, would bear hard upon this_author’s principles, 
were the credibility of thofe accounts as well eftablifhed as their 
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antiquity. Wéithout regard to phyfical and territorial impro- 
babilities, let an intelligent reader go and fearch for a. crite- 
rion, by which the credibility of old authors, as to population, 
may be fixed. Let him peruafe hiftorians of equal credit, liv- 
ing in different or the fame countries at one time. What con- 
tradiction will he not find among them in matters that require 
fcarcely any degree of political inveftigation! An Englith 
writer living at the junéture, {peaks with great confidence. of 
forty thoufand men being killed or made prifoners in a battle. 
A Scotch cetemporary hiftorian of equal authority, reduces the 
number to the fourth part, or lefs. What numerous armies 
grow under the pen of one writer! how they dwindle under 
that of another! We are afraid that more enlightened times 
are not blamelefs in this refpeét, witnefs the different accounts 
that have been publifhed of the numbers and lofles of armies, 
fince the beginning of the prefent century. While this au- 
thor’s principles, therefore, remain firm, they are not to be 
fhaken by remote or doubtful antiquity. Perhaps the very beft 
vindication of our author’s principles would’be to inveftigate 
the population of England, under the reigns of the firft Nor- 
man kings, from Doomfday Book, the Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer, and other records, where the data for political arith- 
metic are afcertained from the number of inhabitants upon 
every fee, and its other valuations. 

This writer next points out a method of eftimating the pro- 
portion of numbers between the farmers of a country and its free 
hands, by whom he means all its inhabitants not employed i in 
agriculture. His theory upon this head is very ingenious, and 
may be applicable to the purpofes of legiflation. He next con- 
fiders the principles which determine the place of refidence to 
each condition of life. He thinks that the farmers ought to 
live upon or near the fpot they labour ; that landed or monied 
gentlemen may live where they pleafe ; and the working part 
of the people where they can. He confiders the colleéting fuch 
numbers of inhabitants as at prefent live in cities, as a late re 
volution in the political economy of Europe, and therefore 
examines the confequences which refult from fuch ‘collections ;. 
and he obferves, that government has become thereby more 
complex. 

Before we proceed farther, we cannot help exprefling fome 
concern that this writer did not illuftrate the juftnefs of his re-. 
marks with regard to the difference between our prefent poli- 
tical ceconomy, and that of our anceftors. He has fuppofed (or 
at leaft he has given no reafon why we fhould not fuppofe) the 
feudal conftitutions to be the fame all over Europe, and he has 
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reafoned from that datum. ‘This we apprehend was not the 
cafe; and it is eafy to prove, that long after the time of the Con- 
queit, no fewer than thtee modes of the feudal law exifted in 
Europe. ‘The firft was that which had all the imperfections of 
its original on its head, and prevailed in Scotland, great part of 
Germany, the Milanefe, and other parts of Staly, where the 
imperial vicars had found means to ereé themfelves into a fet 
of independent princes. ‘This fpecies of the feudal law, though 
the moft imperfea, is the moft ancient, and was calculated for 
the aggrandizement of the great landholders and heads of clans, 
as well as for fortifying them againft the power of the king or 
leader of the fociety. ‘The next mode was that introduced 
by Hugh Capet and his defcendents, and carried over into Eng- 
land by the Conqueror : the primary view of this mode was to 
{trengthen the prerogative, and to fecure the dependency of the 
great landholders upon the crown. The laft and the moft ex- 
cellent fpecies was that which was formed by the Guifcards, 
who conquered Naples and Sicily, and whofe inftitutions, equally 
calculated for the benefit of the fovereign and the fubjeét, for 
fome ages banifhed the fhades of barbarifm from thofe coun- 
tries, and introduced in-their ftead the funfhine of learning and 
fcience, with all the fweets of induftry and agriculture. We 
do not bring this omiflion as any charge againft the, author; 
we only wifl that his fubje& had led him to confider it. 

We are the more follicitous on this head, becaufe the re- 
fearch muft be attended with a variety of doubts and diff- 
culties, and evidences even fometimes contradictory. In Eng- 
Jand, for inftance, we are doubtful whether, under the Anglo- 
Saxon government, when thanefhips and land-eftates were not 
hereditary, the country was not as well peopled as now. We 
are certain that Scotland, in no period within thefe hundred 
years, could have borne the evacuations of blood fhe is faid 
to have fuffered under the three Edwards of England; and yet 
fhe rofe always more dreadful from her defeats. We are even 
uncertain from hiftory, whether Ireland, whofe old conftitutions 
differ from the other modes of the feudal law, and were the moft 
unfavourable of any other to induftry, was not as populous for- 
merly as now, when its foil is improved, and its people have 
acquired habits of induftry to a moft furprifing degree. 

We have thrown out the above obfervations for information 
only, without impeaching this author’s enquiries, which, in the 
prefent fituation of our domeftic policy, we think are extremely 
proper and pertinent. His fpeculations upon vicious propaga- 
tion, which happens when people are lefs provident than rae 
tional, and wha beget an offspring which they cannot maintain, 
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réquire great elucidation. For our own part, we cannot at pre- 
fent fee any danger threatened to England by this escfous propa 
gation; an epithet we with our author had not made uft of, becaufe 
he means by it no more than a propagation impolitic with regard 
to the ftate, and imprudent with refpe&t to themfelves. T'he law 
of England does not admit the fuppofition of fuch a propagation, 
becaufe the public is taxed with the maintenance of the iffue, and 
the expence is always repaid by the encreafe of hands in the com- 
munity. Foreigners, or writers who are chiefly converfant in 
foreign policy, can fcarcely believe that there is no fuch perfon 
in England, .from the firft to the laft day of the longeft life, as a 
beggar, but by choice ; and that even age and infirmity have as 
much right and as legal a claim to a livelihood as the epg in- 
duftrious fubject in the kingdom. 

The father of a child who is the iffue of what our authas in 
another place calls abufive propagation, is indeed, if he is able, 
obliged by law to maintain the child as long as it is not of fer- 
vice to the public ; but his ability or difability to do this never 
can affeét the circumftances of the child, which in all events muft 
be provided for, till put out to fome occupation. Perhaps:the 
humanity and wifdom of this inftitution has contributed more 
than any other caufe to.the ftrength, riches, and manufa@ures 
of England. We fhould therefore have been glad that this 
author had pointed out, in what degree, or by what means, 
propagation, in any fenfe of the word, can ever become vicious 
or abufive in England, as her great political difeafe at prefent 
arifes from the fearcity of farmers and free hands. We with 
jikewife, that he had been a little more diffufe upon a point 
he has juft ftarted, that is, how far induftry may be af- 
feéted by charity, He has told us, and very properly, that 
charity may be a friend to multiplication, but that it is none to 
induftry : here we think his fpeculations may be realized for 
the benefit of the public. Parochial provifions for children and 
poor people do not come under the name of charity, becaufe 
they may be legally claimed ; and charity to individuals, in cer- 
tain circumftances, particularly i in cafes of fraétures, and other 
accidents incident to the human body, is a Chriftian duty, and 
falls in with the fpirit of our laws in providing for the poor ; 
but fhould this fpirit of charity proceed (as we have reafon to 
dread from its prefent extenfion may be the cafe) to fuch an 
extravagant height, as, by becoming an independence for the 
poor, may fhake national induftry, it undoubtedly requires pub- 
lic attention, 

This writer next applies his general pririciples to a particular 
reprefentation given of the ftate of population in the Britith 
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"les. Here he attaches himfelf to the calculations of Dr. 
Brackenridge, addreffed in a letter to George Lewis Scot, Efq. 
publifhed in 1758. We thall with him admit thefe calculations 
to be true, though fome have thought, that in matters of faé, 
they are difputable ; but we cannot avoid giving our reader's 
his anfwer to. an objection which may be made to his fuppofing, 
that the population of Great-Britain is ftopped for want of food. 
‘This, an objeftor may fay, cannot be true, becaufe one fixth 
part of the crop is annually exported. ‘ I anfwer, fays the au- 
thor, that it is ftill ftopt for want of food, for the exportation 
only marks that the home demand is fatisfied ; ‘but this does 
not prove that the inhabitants are full fed, although they can 
buy no more at the exportation- price. Thofe who cannot buy, 
are exactly thofe who I fay die for want of fubfiftence : could 
they buy, they would live and multiply, and no grain perhaps 
would be exported. ‘This is a plain confequence of my reafori- 
ing ; and my principal point in view. throughout this whole 
book, is to find out a method for enabling thofe to buy who at 
prefent cannot, and who therefore do not multiply ; becaufe 
they can give no equivalent to.the farmers for their fuperfluity, 
which confequently they export. By this application of our 
principles, J have no occafion to call in queftion our author’s 
faés. It is no matter what be the ftate of the cafe: if the 
principles 1 lay down be juft, they muft refolve every pheno- 
menon.’ Would not foreigners, from reading this paragraph, 
which the writer certainly ought to explain,’ imagine that the 
Englifh are fuch barbarians as to fuffer the ftreets and fields to 
groan under the poor, who are*ftarved to death, while they were 
tending their corn to fereigners. Nothing scan’ be better ex- 
plained than this matter has been; by the various: publications 
upon the prefent f{carcity of provifions which we have had-oc- 

cafion to review. From them it appears, that great numbers of 
thofe whom our author calls free hands:in the itate, have been 
occafionally converted into farmers, and»bave made an afttificial 
plenty by the importation of corn from other countries, which 
is a. fpecies of employment that this author-feems not to have 
confidered. 

He thinks that in Britain.population is: obftruéted by its po- 
litical fituation, which. throws that country at prefent into a 
moral incapacity of augmenting in numbers; and fappofes that 
the eftablifhment of trade and induftry naturally reétifies this 
mifapplication of agriculture. But haw ? By purging, fays he, 
the land of fuperfluous mouths. He conjeCtures, that were plen- 
tiful years more common, mankind would be more numerous ; 
that were fca’ce years more frequent, numbers would. diminifh. 
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‘We fhall not follow our author in his calculations of the quan- 
tity of grain produced in a plentiful year in England, which he 
thinks cannot afford fubfiftence to the inhabitants’ for above 
fifteen months, becaufe he is candid enough not 'to pretend to 
have complete information as to fats ; and we perceive from 
his work, that the part relating tothat fubje&t was written 
fo far back as the year 1757. 

In the fecond book, the author treats of trade and + cat 
and introduces the recapitulation of it as follows : ' 

‘ Having paved the way in the firft book, for a particular in- 
4juiry into the principles of modern political ceconomy ; in the 
introduction to this, I fhew that the ruling principle of the {ci- 
ence, in all ages, has been to proceed upon the fuppofition that 
every one will aét, in what regards the public, froma motive to 
private intereft ; and that the only public fpirited fentiment 
any ftatefman has aright to exact of his fubjeés, is their ftri& 
obedience to the laws. The union of every: private intereft 
makes the common good : this it is the ftatefman’s duty to pro- 
mote ; this confequently ought to be the motive of all his ac- 
tions ; becaufe the goodnefs of an aétion depends on the con- 
formity between the motive and the duty of the agent. We 
can, therefore, no more fubje@ the aétions of a ftatefman to the 
laws of private morality, than we can judge of the difpenfations 
of providence by what ze think right and wrong. 

‘ Cuap. I. In treating the principles. of any fcience, many 
things muft be blended together, at firft, which in themfelves 
are very different. In the firft book I confidered multiplication 
and agriculture as the fame fubje& ; in the: fecond; trade and 
anduftry are reprefented as mutually depending on one another. 
To point out this relation, I give a definition of the one and the 
other, by which it appears, that to conftitute trade, there muft 
be a confumer, a manu/aurer, and a merchant. To confti- 
tute their induftry, there’ muft be freedom in the induftrious, 
His motive to work mutt be in order to procure for himfelf, by 
the means of trade, an equivalent, with which he may purchafe 
every neceflary, and remain with fomething over, as thereward 
of his diligence. Confequently, induftry differs from@abour, 
which may be forced, and which draws no other recompence, 
commonly, than bare fubfiftence.. Here J take occafion to 
fhew the hurtful effects of flavery on the progrefs of induftry ; 
from which [ conclude, that its progrefs was in a great meafure 
prevented by the fubordination of claffes under the feudal go- 
vernment ; and that the diffolution of that fyftem eftablifhed it. 
Whether trade be the caufe of induftry, or induftry the caufe of 
trade, is a queftion of little importance, but the principle upon 
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which both depend is a tafte for fuperfluity in thofe who have an 
equivalent to give ; this tafte is what produces demand, and this 
again is the main fpring of the whole operation. 

‘ Cuap. II. We have fubftituted throughout this book, the 
term demand, to exprefs the idea we conveyed in the laft by that 
of wants ; and fince the fubjeft becomes more complex, and 
that we have many more relations to take in, fmuft make a re- 

capitulation of all the different acceptations of this term demand. 

‘ Demand, in the firft place, is always relative to merchandixe ; 
it is the buyer who demands ; the feller offers to fale. 2. It is 
faid tobe reciprocal, when there is a double-operation, that is, 
when the feller in the firft, becomes the buyer in the fecond 
cafe ; and then, taking the two operations in one view, we call 
thofe demanders who have paid the higheft price. 3. Demand 
is fimple or compound ; fimple, when there is nocompetition among 
the buyers ; compound, when there is. 4. It is great or /mall, 
according to the guantity demanded. And 5. High or ow, accord- 
ing to the price offered. The nature of a gradual encreafe of de- 
mand, is to encourage induftry by. augmenting the fupply ; 
that of a /udden encreafe, is to make prices rife. This prin- 
ciple has not every where the fame efficacy in producing thefe 
varieties : it is checked in its operations between merchants, who 
feek their profit ; and it is accelerated among private people, 
who feek for fubfiftence, neceflaries, or luxurious gratifications. 

‘ Cuap. III. I come next to deduce the origin of trade and 
induftry, which I difcover from the principles of the firft book, 
where bartering of neceffaries was underftood to be trade ; and 
I find that the progrefs of this is owing to the progrefs of mul- 
tiplication and agriculture. When a people arrive at a moral 
impoflibility of increafing in numbers, there is a ftop put to the 
progrefs of barter. This grows into trade, by the introduétion 
ofa new want (money) which is the univerfal object of defire to 
all men. ‘While the defires of.man are regulated by their phy- 
fical wants, they are circumfcribed within certain limits. So 
foon as they form to themfelves others of a political nature, then 
all bounds are broken down. ‘The difficulty of adapting wants 
to. war@s, naturally introduces money, which is an adequate equi- 
valent for every thing. ‘This conftitutes fale, which is a refine- 
ment on barter. Trade is only a ftep farther ;’ it is a double 
fale, the merchant buys, not for himfelf, but for others; A 
merchant is a machine of a complex nature. Do you want, he 
fupplies you ; have you any fuperfluities, he relieves you of 
them ; do you want fome of the univerifal equivalent money, 
he gives it you, by creating in you a credit in proportion to 
your circumftances. The introduction of fo ufeful a machine, 
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_ prompts every one to with for the power of ufing’it ; and this is 
the reafon why mankind extend their labour beyond the mere 
fupply of their phyfical wants. 

‘. Trade therefore abridges the tedious operations of fale and 
barter, and brings to light many things highly important for 
individuals, who live by relieving the wants. of others, to-know. 
It makes the ftandard of demand, whichis, in a manner, the voice 
of the ftatefman, conducting the operations of induftry towards 
the relief of wants ; and direéting the.circulation of fubfiftence 
towards the habitations of the neceffitous.’ ' 

We have given this fpecimen, of our author’s manner as a 
proof how well he underftands his fubje& ; ; and to fhew, that 
the Science of government is a ftudy far from ‘being fo fimple, 
or fo eafily attained, as is commonly imagined. 


f To be continued. J 





Il. The Hiftory of the prefent State of EleGricity, with Original. Expe- 
riments, by Jofeph Prieftley, L. LoD. FoR. 8.< 4t0;, Price 
if. 15. Cadell. 


O branch of natural philofophy hath been fo bi ‘derably 
extended and improved by the philofophers of the pre- 
fent.age, as that which is called electricity. Thefe improve- 
ments and difcoveries have been gradual ; ; they were made at 
different times, , by different people, and in differént’ countries, 
and confequently are only to be learnt from’ a great variety of 

books in various Janguages. . It mutt, therefore, neceffatily be 
very agreeable to thofe who are engaged i m electrical enquiries, 
to fee the whole collected into one point of view, ‘by @ candid 
and judicious writer, who is perfectly acquainted with the fubject. 
Dr, Prieftley divides his work into eight parts ; the ‘firlt of 
which contains. the hiftory of the difcoveries of all’ the‘ cele- 
brated electricians, in the order of time in which they were 
publifhed:to the world. This hiftory he divides’ inté ‘ten pe- 
riods.. The firlt, of thefe comprehends the difcoveries ’ prior to 
thofe of Mr. Hawkefhee. In the fecond we are’ prefentéd’ with 
thofe of Mr. Hawkefbee himfelf. . The third‘ ‘period contains the 
difcoveries of Mr. Stephen Grey, prior to thofe of Mri Du 
Faye, which bring the hiftory of eleétricity to the year ‘1733. 
In the fourth period we find the difcoveries of Mr. ‘Du’ Faye. , 
Period the fifth continues and concludes Mr. Grey's" éxperi- 
ments. ‘Thofe of Dr. Defaguliers conftitute the fixth.' In pe- 
yiod the feventh we are prefented with the experiments of the 
Germans, together with thofe of Dr. Watfon, previous to the ° 
4 difcovery 
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difcovery of the Leyden phial in the year 1746. Period the 
eighth contains the hiftory of eletricity from the Leyden phial, 
to the difcoveries of Dr. Franklin, The ninth difplays the 
difcoveries and experitnents of the laft mentioned incompara- 
ble ele&rician; and in the tenth, the hiftory is brought down 
to the year 1766. Itis fufficient to obferve, relative to this 
firft’ part of the work, that it contains a very accurate and 
faithful hiftory of the birth and progrefs of this youngeft fifter 
of the fciences, related in fuch a manner as to be at once both 
entertaining and inftruétive. 

The fecond ‘part comprehends a feries of propofitions, in 
which all the general properties of eleétricity are comprifed. 
In part the third. we find the different theories of various au- 
thors who have written on this fubje&; particularly thofe of 
pofitive and negative eleétricity, and of two electric fluids. 
Part the fourth contains Defiderata in eleétricity, and hints for 
the further extenfion of it. Thefe hints, for the promotion 
of further difcoveries, we fhall tranfcribe. 


‘ I, Concerning the Ele@trical fluid. 


* What is the proportion of the feveral colours in eleétric 
light, in different cafes, and in different appearances of it? 

‘Is not the ele&rie light a real vapour ignited, fimilar to 
that of phofphorus ; and may not experiments be, hereafter, 
made, where we fhall have the explofion, the fhock, and the 
other -effeéts of electricity, without the light? Is the eleétric 
light ever vifible except in vacuo? In the open air the electric 
fluid:makes itfelf a-vacuum in order to its paflage. 

* Colle& the ele&ric fluid, not from the general mafs of the 
earth but from bodies of particular’kinds, and obferve if.it have 
any different properties, with refpe& to light, &c. 

‘Is it exaGily the fame at fea, as on land ; below the fur- 
‘face of the earth as above it, &c. &c. &c. ? 

*, Dr. Franklin obferved, that tron was corroded by being 
expofed to repeated eleétric fparks. Muft not this have been 
effegted by fome acid ? What other marks are there of an acid 
in the eleftric matter ? May not its phofphoreal fmell be reck- 
oned one? Is it not poflible to change blue vegetable juices 
integed by fome application of eleftricity? This, I. think, I 
havebeen told has been done at Edinburgh. 

‘ Is there only one electric fluid, or are there two? Or is 
there any eleétric fluid /ui generis, at all, diftiné&t from the ether 
of Sir aac Newton? If there be, in what refpe€t does it differ 
from the ether? 

* Are the particles which affe& the Organ of {melling, as 
well as the particles of light, parts of the proper electric fiuid, 

or 
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or are they merely adventitious, being, fome way or other, 
brought into aétion by eleétricity ? 

‘ Does not fome particular order of the particles, which Sir 
Ifaac Newton fuppofes to be continually flying from the fur- 
faces of all bodies, ‘conftitute the electric fluid; as others, he 
imagined, conftituted the air, and others the ether, &e.2 .. 

« Is it probable that there is even any temporary, or grow. 
ing addition to, or dimunition of the whole, ftock., of elec- 
tricity ? 

. Wherite arifes the elafticity of the eleAtric fluid, and. ace 
cording to what law do its particles repel. ane, another ? Mr. 
Price. 


« IJ. Concerning Eleérics and Condudors. 


© In what does the difference between eleétrics and conduc. 
tors confift ? In other words, what is it that makes fome bo, 
dies pérmeable to the electric fluid, and others impermeable 
to it? 

¢ Are the pores of elétric bodies fmaller than thofe of con- 
ductors, and do they contain very much, or very little of the 
ele@ric fluid? 

é What is it in the internal ftru@ture of bodies that makes 
them break with a polifh ? Perhaps all folid ele&trics do fa. 

‘ Has elafticity any connection with eleétricity, fome. elec- 
trics being’ extremely elaftic ? 

‘What ig ‘the reafon why, in fome of Mr. Hawketbee’s 
experiments, the electric light was, vifible, through.a confider- 
able’ thicknefs of very opaque electrics, as. rofin, fulphur, 
pitch, &c; but not through the thinneft metallic.conduitors ? 
~ © What fimilarity is there in the procefles of, calcination, ve- 
getation, animalization, and in fome. meafure chryftalization ; 
fince all bodies which have gone through any of thofe procefies, 
and perhaps no others, are one to be electrics? 

« Are not both eleétrics and conductors.more. pestis in their 
kind in proportion to their fpecific gravity ? 

‘ Will not water condu& eleétricity the beft in» its ftate of 
greateft condenfation ; and metals the leaft in. their greateft 
expanfion, as fhown by a pyrometer : FF 

«Try the condufting power of different. metals, by fending 
a large fhock through wires of the fame fize,.and. obferving 
the different lengths that may be melted of the different wires, 
Dr, Franklin. 

‘ Compate the invifible effuvia of water with the invifible 
effluvia of a burning candle, and alfo thofe proceeding from 
other bodies, with refpeft to their power of conducting elec. 
tricity. 

£ Obferve 
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‘ Obferve what degree of heat will difcharge any given de- 
gree of eleétricity, in order to find in what degree heat makes 


air a conduétor, 


< IL. Concerning Excitation, 


¢ What is the difference, in the internal ftruéture of. elec- 
trics, that makes fome of them excitable by friction, and others 
by heating and cooling ?: 

* What have friction, heating, cooling, and the feparation 
after clofe contact in common to them all? How do any of 
them contribute to excitation? And in what manner is one, 
or the other kind of eleétricity produced by date and elec- 
trics of different furfaces? ! 

‘ Is not AZpinus’s experiment. of prefling two flat pieces of 
glafs together, when one of them contracts, a pofitive and the 
other a negative eleétricity, fimilar to. the experiments of Mr. 
Wilke, concerning the production of electricity by the lique- 
fa&tion of various fubftances in others; when the fubftance 
which melts and contraéts is in one ftate, and that which con- 
tains it is in the oppofite ? And are not both thefe cafes fimilar 
to the excitation of the tourmalin, &c. by heating and cool- 
ing ? In this cafe, may not the tourmalin and the airaé& upon 
one another and be in oppofite ftates ? 

‘ Is not the circumftance common to ‘all thefe cafes, fome 
affeftion of that fpace near the furface of the bodies in-which 
the refractive power lies ? When bodies which have: been,prefled 
together within that fpace recede from one another, more fur- 
face, and confequently more of that fpace is made, doth, not 
the electric fluid flow into it from that body which has the leaft 
power of retaining it, and which it’ cam permeate. with the 
moft eafe ; when not being able to enter the fubftance. of the 

‘other it refts upon its furface ? 

« Are not the particles of the electric ani rubber thrown into 
a vibration in the aét of excitation, which makes. frequent. re- 
_cedings of the parts from one another, and thereby pppmnstes 
the effect above-mentioned ? : 

« What is the real effect of putting moiftare or amalgam 
upon the rubber? Do not tho’ fubftancesincreafe thepower of 
excitation, as conduétors more diftant fromthe fmooth glafs, in 
the gradation of elettrics, than the furface of ithe leather? Or 
do they only make the rubber touch ‘in’ ‘more: points; or .alter 
the furface of the rubber ? 

« Has that difference of furface on which colour depends 
any influence upon the power of excitation? ~ 


© The 
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© The tourmalin and a veffel of charged glafs hermetically 

fealed are both excited by heating and cooling. . What other 
properties have they in common ? 


‘IV. Concerning Eledtrification. 


‘ Dees eleétrification increafé the exhalation of vapours, 
either from cold or from boiling water ?olf it do; as:'the in- 
creafed exhalation the fame in all ftates of the atmefphere ? 

‘ Does not the eleétric matter pafs chiefly: on vthe yo aan of 
bodies ? 

‘ Is the ation of ‘electrified bodies upon one: silathes i more 
properly an attraction, or a repulfion ?» - 

‘ Would not continued eleétrification promote piitrefadiion ? 

‘ In what manner is the mutual repulfionm of two bodies 
electrified negatively performed ? Is it by the attraétion of the 
denfer eleGric fluid in the neighbourhood, or by the quantity 
of it which may be fuppofed to be accumulated on the far- 
faces of fuch bodies ? ' 


‘-V, Concerning the Power of Charging Eleétrics: 


‘ What is the real operation of conductors in coating elec- 
tric fubftances ? 

« Why may not one phial be charged by conneéting it with 
another (while it is charging) as high as if it were charged at 
the prime condugtor ? Or by what rule muft the force of thofe 
different chargings be eftimated ? To all appearance, two phials 
charged together, fo as that one of them receives the fire from 
the other, “do not give fo large a fhock,.as only one of them 
charged: in the ufual way. 

‘ What isthe maximum. of charging a glafs jar, with refpect 
fo the quantity of its furface, covered by the coating ?’It is 
evident that fome jars will difcharge themfelyes, when only a 
fall part at the ‘bottom of them is coated, and when the ex- 
plofion is’ very inconfiderable. 

« Endeavour to charge a plate of glafs with the coating 
prefled into actual contact with its furface, by means of heavy 
weights. Alfo'endeayour to excite a plate of glafs in the fame 
manner.’ Iris-pretty certain that, in the ufual method of ex- 
citing and: charging, the real fubftance of, the glafs is not 
touched; and though water be attradted by glafs, it may. only 
be to a certain diftance from it. 


‘ VI. Concerning the Eleétricity of Glas: 

‘ Through what thicknefs of glafs will an enicitedl cleetric, 
of any given ftrength, attraét and ‘repel’ light bodies? \ Is not 
the fame thicknefs the limit of charging the glafs with the elec- 
tric fluid ? 

«Is 
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‘ Is not a plate of glafs contraéted in its dimenfions by charg- 
ing, the two electricities {ftrongly comprefling it, fo. as to in- 
creafe its fpecific gravity ? 

‘ Is the tone of a glafs veffel, made.in the form of a bell, 
the fame when it is charged as when it is uncharged ? Or 
would the ringing of it make it more liable. to break in thofe 
cireumftances ? ” ? 

« Does the electric fluid with which -glafs is chaseed refide 
in the pores of the glafs, or only on its furface; or rather 
within the fpace that is occupied by the power of refraétion, 
i eva finall {pace within, and likewife without the furface? 

« Is the refractive power of glafs the fame when it is charged 
or excited ? 

“How does the different refractive power of glafs, or its 
denfity, (which is probably in the fame proportion with its 
refractive power) affect its property of being excited or 
charged ? 

« Is there not a confiderable difference in glafs when it’ is 
new made, and when it has beem kept a. month or two, both 
with refpect to excitation and charging? 

‘ Let glafs of every different compofition be tried both with 
refpe& to excitation, and charging. Would it not be found 
that differences with refpect to metallic, ingredients, hardnefs, 
annealifig, continuance in fufion, &c., would influence’ both 
the properties ; and that, in feveral. cafes, the fame circum- 
ftance that was favourable to one would be unfavourable to the 
other ? 

¢-Glafs has hitherto been fuppofed tobe full of the eleGxic 
fluid, and its impermeability has been accounted for upon’ the 
difficulty with which the eleétric fluid moves in its»pores. | But 
may we not fuppofe the fubftance of glafs to be abfolutely im- 
permeable to eleétricity, that no foreign eleftric matter ,ever 
fo much as enters a fingle pore of it, but-lodges wholly on its 
furface ; for inftance, between, the point .of conta& and the 
real furface, or within the limits of the refrative power that is 
a little way on both fides the furface... This) place: is, I think, 
on many accounts, extremely convenient to difpofe of the elec- 
tric matter, whether we make it. to confift-of two fluids; or of 

one, ‘Thejr being kept afunder, if there be two, or its being 
prevented from getting through, if there be,.but one, will be 
much eafier to conceive in this cafe, than upon the fuppofition 
that the eleétric fluid cam enter. and mové-in«the «fubftance of 
the plafs, though it can only enter,and, move with: difficulty, 
as AZpinus exprefles it: For, let the motion be: ever) fo: difs 
ficult, one would think, that this circumftance could only 
make it move fo much the flower, and that, give the eleétricity 
in 
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in the charged plate of glafs time enough, and it would, at 
length, without any external communication, perform the 
journey to‘the other fide, whither it has fo ftrong a sontemey 
to go. 

‘ Moreover, one would think, that, upon the hypothefis 
of the admiffion of the eleGtric fluid within the pores. of the 
glafs, when the difcharge of a phial was a@tually. made, thro’ 
the fubftance of the glafs, it might be in a; filent. manner, 
without breaking the glafs ; whereas when the -furfaces. of the 
glafs are fuppofed to be violently prefled, and the; pores, of. it 
not inthe leaft entered by any particle of the fluid, or fluids, 
the impoffibility of the electric charge getting through the 
glafs is evident, as well as the neceflity of its breaking xthe 
glafs, if it do force a paflage. 6H 


‘ VII. Concerning the Effe& of EleGricity ‘on’ Animal 
Bodies. 


‘ Is the fluid on which ele&ricity depends at all concerned 
in any of the funGions of an animal body? In what .manner 
is'the pulfe of a perfon elettrified quickened, and his perfpira- 
tion increafed ? 

‘ Does not the air, by being heated in the lungs, commu- 
nicate an ele&ric virtue to the blood ? What conne@ien 
this-circumftance with the mephitic air which is exhaled from 
the Jungs in great quantities, as well as contained in all. the 
other excrements of the animal body ? 

«May not the increafed perfpiration of an disci body . be 
greater in a moift atmofphere than in a dry one, there being 
them more conduéting particles in the atmofphere, to ad and 
reagt upon: the effiuvia in’ the pores of the body ; on which 
the ¢opiousperfpiration does, probably, in a great meafure, 
depend ? 


é VIII. Concerning the Elericity of the Atmofpher’s : 


‘In. what: manner do the clouds become poffeffed of flees 
tricitys? 

‘| Does the wind in any meafure contribute to it ?” 

«Is. it’ effected by the’ gradual -heating and cooling of the 
air’ If fo, whether is it the heating or the cooling that, pro- 
duces pofitive electricity ? Which ever it be, the contrary, will 
probably produce negative'electricity. Let the experiment | ‘be 
made by an_eleétrical) kite.’ Mr, Canton. 3 

‘ As thunder generally “happens in a fultry ftate of the; air, | 
when it‘fems: replenifhed with fome* falphureous vapou “ 


may ‘not ‘the eleGtric matter then in the clouds be’ generat 
the 
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the fermentation of fulphureous vapours with mineral or acid 
vapours in the air. Mr. Price. 

* Let rain, fnow, and hail be received in infulated veffels, 
in different ftates of the atmofphere, to obferve whether they 
contain any electricity, and in what degree. 

* May not the void fpace above the clouds be always occu- 
pied with an electricity oppofite to that of the earth ? And 
may not thunder, earthquakes, Sc. be occafioned by the rufh- 
ing of the electric fluid between them whenever the redundancy 
in eitheris exceflive ? Is not the aurora borealis; and other elec- 
trical meteors, which are remarkably bright and frequent be- 


fore earthquakes, fome evidence of this? 
* Js not the earth in a conttant ftate of moderate eledrifica- 


tion, and is not this the caufe of vegetation, exhalation, and 
other the moft important procefles in-nature ? Thefe are pro- 
moted by increafed ele@rification. And it is probable that 
earthquakes, hurricanes, &c, as well as lightning, are the con- 
fequence of too powerful an eleGtricity i ‘in the earth.’ 

We have tranfcribed thefe queries and hints, in preference to 
any other part of the book, becaufe we apprehend they will-be 
of moft general advantage to thofe who are engaged in elec- 
trical enquiries, by fhewing them that, though much has been 
done, there remains yet much unaccomplifhed: Some of thefe 
problems are indeed difficult of folution ; but there are many of 
them which are by no means beyond the reach of experiment. 

In part the fifth, our author treats of the conitruétion of 
eleétrical machines, and the principal parts of an-eleétrical ap- 
paratus. Part the fixth contains pra&tical maxims for theufe. of 
young eleftricians. In part the feventh we have a defeription 
of the moft entertaining experiments performed by elettricity ; 
and im part the eighth we are prefented with feverabmew-ex- 
periments made by the author in the year #766. ‘Thefe-ex- 
periments are moit of them curious, entertainingyinftrafiive, 
and important. In fhort, the whole book is-eviderttly the work 
of an indefatigable and ingenious philofopher, anddseby far the 
moft comprehenfive prodution on the! fubjeé& of -elefricity. 
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THI. Medical Efays and Obfervations. By Charles Biffet, 7. D. 
Seo. Pr. 5s. Dodiley. 


OCT OR Biffet is already known in the-republick.of let- 
ters by his treatife on the Scurvy, and his Eflay on the 
Medical Conftitution of Great Britain. The difeafes parti- 


mid confidered in this volume are the bilious fever of the 
Weit 
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‘Welt Indies, the nervous“ colic,*fymptomatic ‘tetanus, ophthal- 
mia, iliac paffion, dyfuria, St. Vitus’sdance,: hooping=cough, 
worms, ‘land-fcurvy, “hypochondriac affe&tion, feorbutic itch, 
and dropfy of the knee ; to which is added; a chapter of chi- 
rurgical obfervations, >» He*has alfa: chapterof phyfiological 
enquiries: relative to’ perfpiration, &d¢. another; ‘containing ob- 
fervations’relative to putrefactiony and the:concoftion oftpeccant 
humours in fevers; another.on the Weft Indiamair; and:ano- 
ther containing the theory of -the® periodical: fea»and: land- 
breezes in hot ‘climates; which laft mentioned chapter begins 
hisbook. ©This philofophical difquifition, and. the» difeafes*pe- 
culiar to the Weft Indies, not being of general importance; we 
fhall pafs them:by unnoticed, and proceed to- chapter. the fixth, 
containing ‘obfervations and reflections relative to putrefaction, 
é&c. in which the Dottor controvérts the prevailing opinion; as 
he calls*it; that certain malignant fevers do wholly refolt from 
a putrid fermentation of the circulating juices excited by-a pu- 
trid ferment and likewife ‘ the notion, which at prefent is fo 
prevalent, that putrefa@tion is the chief immediate -caufe of 
moft fevers,2:" What the ‘prevalent’ opinion may be .in ‘the 
county of “York; we do not pretend to know ; but this opinion 
is: far° from-prevailing in: the fouthern part of the kingdom : 
and with regard: to-malignant fevers, that they wholly refult 
froma putrid fermentation, excited by a putrid ferment, it is 
fo: far from being a genetal opinion, that wé do not» believe it 
was ever advanced by any writer of charaé&er.. That putrid 
fevers:ate often infectious, is moft certain ; and that, in cafe of 
infe&tion, the difeafe issproduced by a putrid ferment, is moft 
rational, whichis ali that authors have afferted. He confeffes, 
indeed; that the:fmell-of putrid animal fubftances hath fome- 
times:given-rife to’ malignant fevers; in which cafe, he fup- 
pofes, that the fever:was partly excited by a peculiar influence 
of the effuvia: on the olfaftory.nerves, but chiefly by the in- 
fluence‘of *fympathy or antipathy. If the doctrine of fermen- 
tation cannot: be»admitted for. want of demonitration, the 
Doétor’s hypothefis: muft. appear much. lefs admiffible on the 
fame account. In fupport of his opinion, ‘‘ In difeafes, fays 
he, — by infection; particularly the fmall-pox and 
meafles, fome f particles only of te juices: are affimilated to the 
asa antl ferment, the whole mafs of blood would be alike 
diftempered’; ‘and,’ in this cafe, ‘no feparation of the peeéant 
humour, ‘or at¥ eruptive ‘crifis; could poffibly take place.’ “So 
that, according to this ‘Hypotliefis, no feparation’ cam take place, 
if the whole mafs’ be affected : the very coritrary of which hap- 
pens to be true in every inftance of fermentation, where the 
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ferment is intimately mixed with the whole mafs; now the 
whole mafs of blood may rationally be fuppofed to be affefted, 
without being entirely affimilated or diftempered. 

‘ Malignant fevers, fays the Doétor, do alfo depend on 2 
peccant humour, which muft be concoéted, in order to give the 
difeafe a profperous iffue.’ This is a good fort of a medical 
fentence, which, however, conveys no diftin&t idea. ‘To be 
perfe&tly underftood, it would be neceffary to inform us, what 
he preeifely means by the terms malignant fever, peccant hu- 
mour, and concofion. In the fame chapter our author takes 
occafion to contradict thofe who are of opinion that the medi- 
cal virtue of the bark confifts in its antifeptic power ; ‘ be- 
caufe, fays he, we are poffefled of many things that are more 
antifeptic than the bark, but that are wholly ineffe€ual in ob- 
ftinate agues and gangrenes.’ He is of opinion, that its {fa- 
lutary effects are to be afcribed to its cordial and corroborating 
quality. As to its cordial quality, it may be anfwered, almoft 
in his own words, that we are poffefied of many more powerful 
cordials ; and as to its corroborative quality, it is fufficient to 
obferve, ‘that many robuft people are afflifted with the ague, 
who ftand in no need of corroborants, and who, neverthelefs, 
are cured by the bark, 

‘ Some medicines, fays the Do&or, have, doubtlefs, fpegific 
powers of correcting the peculiar acrimonies peculiar tothe pec- 
cant humours in fome different difeafes. The fer faparilia is 
deftructive of the contagious matter in the venereal difeafe.’ If 
it were not impolite to contradict a pofitive affertion, we fhould 
fay, that the farfaparilla is poffeffed of no fach virtue. 

‘ Veficatories, fays the author, are exceeding ferviceable in 
flow nervous fevers, not by raifing the pulfe, by means of their 
ftimulus, as is commonly fuppofed, but by attratting the pec- 
cant humour from the noble parts.’ If this were true, how 
happens it that, in thofe fevers, as foon as they ceafe to ftimu- 
late, they ceafe to be beneficial, and that continuing the dif- 
charge, without frefh ftimulus, anfwers no purpofe ? 

Still fond of differing from vulgar opinions, ‘ It is, I think, 
fays he, generally fuppofed, that highly animalized juices are 
moft fufceptible of putrefaétion; yet, I prefume, there is a 
moral certainty of the contrary. The bile fhould feem to bean 
highly aniinalized juice, fince it is conducive towards .the af- 
fimilation of the chyle ; yet it advances ‘more flowly to putre- 
faftion than red blood.’ This fentence fhould -be thus re~ 
verfed: the bile advances more flowly to putrefa&tion than red 
blood, becaufe it is lefs animalized, as he is pleafed to call -it. 
His next argument is, that veal, which is fed with milk, be- 


¢omes tainted much fooner than beef, which is fed with grafs. 
This 
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This inftance is rather unfortunate for the door, as it is a ftrong 
argument againit him ; for milk, though acefcent, is uridoubtedly 
more animalized than grafs, therefore veal becomes fooner taint- 
ed than beef. But he might have affigned even a better reafon 
than this. 

Frem thefe few examples it will appear, that our author is apt 
to draw conclufions from falfe principles ; that he is fond of 
deftroying old theories, without being poffeffed of fufficient ma- 
terials to ere€t new ones. NeverthelefS, we do not by any 
means condemn his book as an ufelefs performance, On the 
contrary, it contains many practical obfervations, which, at 
leaft, deferve confideration ; and, upon the whole, we applaud 
his difinclination to adopt received opinions, merely on the cre - 
dit of former writers, as nothing contributes more to retard the 
progrefs of fcience, than implicit faith in the doétrines of emi- 
nent men. 


i. 





IV. Anglo-Norman Antiquities Confidered, in a Tour through Part 
of Normandy, 4y Doé&er Ducarel. Tiluftrated with tweaty- 
feven Copper-plates. Large Folio. Pr. al. 11s. 6d. Vaillant. 


F every antiquary would purfue his ftudies to the fame’ pur- 

pofe, and upon the like rational principles which this au- 
thor has followed, that fpecies of knowledge would be no longer 
confidered as lefs refpeftable than the cobwebs which cover it, 
but efteemed as a liberal and ufeful acquifition. We cannot, 
however, forbear thinking that this performance muft be 
mortifying to a true-born Englifhman. Every journey, every 
movement of the doctor muft remind him that England was a 
country conquered by Frenchmen ; that they employed the fruits 
of their conqueft in decorating their own paltry duchy ; that 
their monuments of fuperftition were ere&ed by the fpoils of this 
nation ; and that to this day the title ef the king of England 
is confidered in that province, only as fecond to that of duke 
of Normandy. 

In the dedication to a right reverend prelate, mention is 
made of his lordfhip’s having obferved, about the year 1742, 
a difference between the mode of architecture ufed. by the Nor- 
mans in their buildings, and that pra@ifed by the contempoe 
rary Saxons in England. Some difficulties having been ftarted 
on this head, our author, in. the year 1752, went into Nors 
mandy on purpofe to view ant examine fuch buildings of duke 
William (for fo the conqueror of England is called) as were 
remaining in Caen, and other places in that neighbourhood. 
The publication before us contains the refult of the author’s 

Zz . inquiries, 
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inquiries, which confirm the rules his lordfhip had drawn up. 
According to Dr. Ducarel, the ancient Normans, though a 
warlike, were by no means a barbarous, people. ‘They prized 
the fweets of fociety, and were fond of cultivating the polite 
_arts, efpecially archite@lure and defign, many convincing evi- 
dences of which are exhibited in this work, 

In the beforementioned dedication, we find fome very curious 
remarks upon the origin of broad feals. The Doétor is of opi- 
nion, that the ufe of the broader great feals, and the affixing 
impreffions of them in wax, by pendant labels, to charters and 
other public inftruments, for their better confirmation, and 
the afcertaining of their authenticity, was known to be. prac- 
tifed by the Normans very early ; and from them it is proba- 
ble, that this caftom paffed into England. He, then defcribes 
the broad feals of Edward the Confeffor, which are of un- 
doubted authenticity ; one of them, in the poffeffion of pri- 
vate gentlemen, appendant to a Saxon deed, is here engraved. 
It does not appear that Harold, who fucceeded Edward the 
Confeflor, ever ufed a broad feal. ‘ To fupply, that defect, fays 
‘our author, the only reprefentation of that prince, now known 
to be extant, is here engraven in Plate I. We are beholden, 
for its firft publication, to the induitry of father Montfaucon, 
who copied it from a beautiful illuminated drawing in a manu- 
feript prayer-book, written in, England in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and preferved in the library of the late monfieur Colbert. 
Harold is therein reprefented as fitting on his. throne upon a 
cufhion: he. refts-his feet on a footftool,. and holds a banner. in 
his right hand; and in his left, a. {ceptre furmounted by a 
dove : on each fide the thrcne is a itand,. or ‘triped, on which 
lies a book open ; and near to each tripod, is. the figure of a 
faint, with his right hand elevated, as pronouncing the be- 
nediétion * lone sabaeiih nee 
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* Without interrupting the progrefs of pur, amy We fhall 
mention a-fa& recorded by Bowmaker, the continyator of For- 
dun, who lived at the time when the difcoyery. was made, viZ. 
in 1386, when.the Scots.were invading Cumberland under 
Robert Stuart earl.of. Fife, fecond fon to ,Robert, Ll; of. Scot- 
land. . He tells us, that. among other fpoils which were brought 
to the general, was a yery old charter, fealed with a large feal 
of .wax, with the following words: ‘* | kyng Adelftan giffs 
here to Paulan Oddan and Roddan, als.gud afid, als fair, as 
evyr thai myne war, and thar to wytnes Mald my wiffe.” The 
author adds, that when the earl of Fife, under the name of 


the duke of Albany, came to be governor of Scotland, he 
ufed, 
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The work is ufhered in with fome geographical and genea~ 
logical accounts of the town and earls of Eu, who ‘imade fo 
confiderable a, figure ‘in the ‘French hiftory, arid may prove 
highly ufeful to the heralds and ‘antiquaries of both nations, 
Every thing remarkable about thé’ town’ is‘ likewife’ deferibed, 
as are alfo the antiquities, rarities, Buildings, ‘And’ fitiiations of 
all the country through which the author paffed, ‘till he’ came 
to Rouen, the capital of Upper Normandy. ‘We ate told that 
the public buildings of this city make a handfome appéarance ; 
but that the ftreets in general are narrow, and the honfes il} 
built ; that the inhabitants amount to upwards of fi ixty thou- 
fand ; and that by means of the Seine they carry on a very 
brifk “tride with Paris, and the internal parts of the kingdom. 
Mention is likewife made of the fpot where the famous Joan of 
Arc was burnt for a witch, in 1 31, and (fays the Doétor) 
‘ it is worth obferving, that the doétérs of the’ Sorbonne, who 
were confulted by the duke of Bedford, then regent of France, 
pronounced unanimoufly for her execution.’ Here we beg leave 
to differ from this learned writer, in thinking that the fa&t he 
fpeaks of is not worth obferving. ‘The ignorance, violence, 
and fuperftition of thofe doétors are notoriots to this ‘day 5 y3 nei- 
ther do we find that the Pucelle was burnt for a witch, "but for 
retracting her abjuration, by which fhe became a heretic re- 
lapfed. 

The defcription of the cathedral. of Rouen, which contains 
the remains of fome of our greateft Englifh princes, ‘who ‘are 
here delineated from antient ftatues and piétures, fills us With 
very high ideas of the old Norman magnificence ; and the 
author has tranfmitted to the public a great variety of monu- 
mental learning, which muft prove equally agrecable and 1 in- 
ftruétive to all lovers of antiquity. 





ufed, while he was fitting in judgment, to praife the fuccin&- 
nefs and fimplicity of this charter. 

If this faét, as related by Bowmaker, is true, it fixes the 
date of great feals in England much higher than the time of 
Edward the Confeffor. Craig, the famous feudift and a great 
antiquary, thinks the feal and the charter to have been’ ge- 
nuine. Ruddiman, in his preface to Anderfon’s Selectus, 
fays, that he has no doubt of fich a charter being found among 
the fpoils, but that the great feal fufficiently proves it to have 
been forged. It is, however, certain, that princes upon the 
continent long before this time had made ufe of great feals. 
Our chief difficulty as to the authenticity arifes from the lan- 
guage of the charter. 
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‘ The chapter of Rouen (fays he) which confifts of the arch 
bifhop, a dean, fifty canons, and ten dignities or prebendaries, 
have, ever fince the teign of Henry II. king of England and 
duke of Normandy, enjoyed the extraordinary annual privi- 
Iege of pardoning, on Afcenfion-day, any perfon confined 
within the jurifdiction of the city, for murder, together with 
his or her accomplices ; and, if there happen to be no fuch 
prifoner, then any other malefaétor, however atrocious the 
crime he is charged with may be, provided it is not high-trea- 
fou again{ft his fovereign, and that he is a native of the place. 
The manner in which the chapter exert_their_ privilege is this ; 
During the three Rogation-days, two of the canons, attended 
by the regifter, and two chaplains dreffed in their furplices, 
vifit all the prifons within the city and fuburbs, and having ta- 
ken down in writing the examinations and confeffions of the 
feveral malefators, as to the crimes wherewith they refpeétively 
ftand charged, deliver the fame in to the chapter. On the 
morhing of Afcenfion-day, the chapter having heard thefe fe- 
veral examinations and confeffions read, proceed to the eleétion 
df the perfon who is to be pardoned, and, the choice being 
made, tranfmit his name in writing, by one of the chaplains, 
to the parliament, which for that purpofe affemble on that 
day at the palace. ‘The parliament, having received the billet 
from the chapter, walk. in, proceffion to. the great chamber, 
whither the prifoner elect being brought before them in his 
fetters, and sed on a ftool, he is informed of the choice 
fallen upon him, and that thereby he is intifled fo the Privilege 
of St. Romain. After this, the criminal is delivered over into 
the hands of the chaplain, who, accompanied by fifty muf- 
keteers, conduéts him to 4n apartment where the chains are ta- 
ken off from his legs, and bound round his arms; and then 
he is led to a place called the Old Tower, where, ina fmall 
chapel dedicated to St. Romain, and bui t on the {cite of the 
ancient-palace of the Norman dukes, he, waits the arrival of 
the proceflion of St. Mary. As foon as thefe matters are no- 
tified to. the chapter, the proceffion fets out frem the Cathedral ; 
two of the canons, dreffled in their albes, bearing the fhrine in 
which the reliques of St. Romain are fuppofed to be preferved. 
When the proceffion is arrived at the d, Tower, the fhrine is 
placed in the chapel, oppofite to the criminal, . who is kneeling, 
bare-headed, with the ef on his arms.; and then the arch- 
bifhep, or in his abfence one of the canons, having made him 
repeat the tonfeflion, lays his hand upon his head, and fays 
the prayers commonly ufed at the time of giving abfolution. 
After this the criminal, ftill kneeling, lifts up the fhrine three 


dimes amidit the acclamations.of the populace affembled to fee 
the 
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the ceremony. The proceflion then returns to the cathedral, 
followed by the criminal wearing a chaplet of flowers on his 
head, and carrying in his arms the fhrine of St. Romain as far 
as the high altar, where having depofited it; he falutes- the 
chapter, and then proceeds to the chapel of St. "Romain, within 
the cathedral, and hears mafs faid by the chaplain of that fra- 
ternity. The mafs finifhed, he is conducted by the fame chap- 
lain to fome place without the jurifdiaion of the city, where, 
after a moft ferious exhortation, given to him by a, monk par- 
ticularly appointed to that office, he is entertained with wine 
and other refrefhments, and then, attended: by the fame chap- 
jain, returns to the cathédral, in fome. of the apartments be- 
longing whereto, a fupper and bed are that night provided for 
him, and the next. morning he-receives his plenary difmiffion,’ 

The limits of our work will not fuffer us to follow the Doctor 
through all the different curiofities and antiquities which are to 
be met with at Rouen. They are fo numerous, and fo inte- 
refting to an antiquary, that they cannot bear a feleftion. We 
fhall, however, juit mention the fubje& of the following haflo 
relievos which are engraved and publifhed in this work, and ex- 
plained inthe Appendix. ‘In alarge handfome court, belonging 
to the houfe of Mr, Forteville, procureur. general of Rouen, Ifaw 
fome fine baffo relievos, which reprefent the magnificent inter- 
view of Henry VIII. king of England, with Francis |. of 
France, between Guines and Ardres in Picardy, om the 7th of 
June, 1520. They are of marble, divided inte five compart- 
ments, and placed under the fame number of windows on the 
left hand of the court. Thefe curious marbles have in fome 
places futfered, being a little broken here, and there, but are 
not much fpoiled. Over each of the ‘windows are five other 
baffo relievos of the fame fize; three of which are almoft to- 
tally defaced ; but the remains of the other two appeared to 
me to reprefent fome different part of the fame hiftory, though 
I was notable to difcover the fubje&.’ 

The neighbourhood of Rouen, particularly the antient park 
of the dukes of ‘Normandy, and the religious houfes there, 
claim almioft equal attention with the city itfelf. Its digcefe is 
one of the largeft and moft confiderable. in France, and it re- 
ceived a printing: houfe in the yeat 1473. 

Our author next vifits Gifors, Audley, Pont de P Arche, 
Vauvrey, and other places, till he comes te the ‘famous Car- 
thufian convent at Gaillon, where he faw a gold coin of car- 
dinal de Bourbon, whom the Leaguers, in oppofition to Henry 
IV. crowned king of France, under the name ef Charles -X. 
together with many other valuable curiofities; He then vifited 
the archbifhopef Rouen’s fine palace at Gaillow, and prefents 
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us with a frefh ‘fpecimen of the vanity of the two cardinals 
d’Amboife, uncle and nephew, the former of whom expended 
a very large fum of money: in repairing and i improving this par 
lace. Bourgachard, a country-village, gave the writer great 
pleafure in vifiting its church, which contained mouldings of a 
particular form, fuppofed to be an indifputable criterion of 
Saxon buildings; * but, fays the Doétor, it cannot be fuppofed 
that the Saxons taught the French the art of building.’ We 
fhould be glad to know why it may mot be fuppofed, efpecially 
with regard to the French here fpoken of, who were Normans, 
and as much’ Saxons as the inhabitants of England. The old 
Saxon arch ufidoubtedly was round in England aswell as in 
Normandy, witnefs the oldeft part of Winchefter cathedral, 
where the arches are as regular as if they were of Roman or 
Greek archite&ture. Doétor Ducarel very properly tells us, 
that the pointed arches in this church were not much newer 
buildings than the others. We believe he does not obferve that 
the pointed arches were originally Arabefque or Moorifh. ‘The 
Goths in Spain’ borrowed them from the Moors, and there- 
fore they are commonly, though abfurdly, called Gothic. 
Nothing very remarkable happens after this, till our author 
arrives at-‘Caen, the capital of Lower Normandy ; and which, 
he thinks;“does ‘not favour of any’very remote afitiquity. . He 
is iriclined™ to believe that it was built by fome of the fugitive 
Britons, who fled thither to’avoid the cruelties of the invading 
northert? nations, and peopled the whole traét of “Armorica. 
Had Désor Ducarel confulted archbifhop Uther’s Antiquities, 
hie tnight have~ {poke with more~pretifion,’ He wotild “have 
theré-feeni, that after the battle of Crayford, which was fought 
about,.the yéar 45%, and i in which Hengift, the Saxon, “entirely 
defeated the’ Birons: the latter, ‘according to the antient atithors 
of St: Joffe’s and St. Winwalloc’s lives; went over to Armorica, 
which was then thinly peo ett, “and full-of woods; which they. 
cleared and inhabited, un¢ f-a‘printe called Rio- ‘Phamus, or 
Rio. Vafus, which words fi ignify, “* Tord of a country lying 
near a river.” -In 464, eae affifted at the council of 
Tours, under the name of Britannordm Epifcopus. The fame 
faéts are corroborated ‘by tHe authors" of the two Lives of St. 
Samfon, archbifhop of St..Dol- We have been the more dif- 
fufe on this head; ‘as We “dbnfider At’ of importance to the an- 
tient hiftory both of England and’ of France; and we think it 
accounts more naturally for the peopling of Armorica from — 
Britain, than the relations we have in the’ Roman hiftories, of 
Armorica being peopled by the Britifh foldiers whom the ty- 
rant Maximus had carried over, and who fettled there after his 
death. It is not, indeed, impoffible that fome of their de- 
| fcendants 
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fcendants might have remained: there, and sacpurazed the mi-. 
gration, under.Rio, Thamus. 

Caen, about. the.middle of the thirteenth. century, became, 
through the, partiality of the Norman. dukes in its favour, the 
fecond city, in, France,,..The old caftle, of, which we t haye here 
a vigw,,.was built by William the Conqueror, but, at prefent it, 
is much-out of Repair, 5 -neither does our. aut make any en, 
comigms «upon, .its modern ftate, The ab y-church St. 
Stephen,,which, is likewife here delineated, and ‘contained the 
body, of..William the Conqueror, its founder,, whofe tomb 
was ‘forged open.\.by, the Calvinifts in 1562, isa, cutious 
ftrugture. Monf. de Bras, an officer of the town,. who. was, 
prefent. when that. facrilege was performed, fays in his Re- 
cherches,,.that the. Conqueror’s thigh-bone was longer by. the, 
breadth of his four. fingers than that of the talleft man he had. 
ever feen. . One of his defcendants, Richard I._ is particularly, 
mentioned in hiftory for the length of his thigh.bone, which 
was difproportioned to the reft of hjs body. A new monu-, 
ment,..we are told, was ereted for the Conqueror ;. but it was. 
removed in 1742, and nothing remains to denote. the place of 
that great prince’s burial but a flat black .marble Jet into the 
pavement, with a, Latin infcription, partly monkifh, partly 
modern. § Amongft the plate (fays our author) preferved in 
the trea(ury of this church, .is a curious filver falver, about ten 
inches ig, diameter, gilt and inlaid with antique medals. Trae. 
dition aflures us, that it was on this falver,. that king William, 
the Conqueror placed the foundation-charter of the abbey when 
he prefented.it,.at the high altar, on the dedication of the. 
church... The edges of this falver, which ftands. upon a foot- 
ftalk of the fame metal, are a little turned up, and carved, In 
the centre, is inlaid a Greek medal, on the. obverfe whereof is 
this legend, Auoand'¢e Auxoves : but it being fixed in its. fock- 
et, the.reverfe isnot vifible. The other medals, . forty in num- 
ber, are.fet.round the rim, in holes punched quite through ;, 
fo that the edges of. the holes ferve as frames for the medals. 
Thele ‘medals are Roman, and in the higheft prefervation.. 
They., were probably colle‘ted by duke Robert, father of the 
Conqueror, during /his pilgrimage to the Holy . Land, and after. 
his death fell into.the hands of his, fon.’ 

The eighth, plate of this work exhibits the curious feals of 
the emprefs, Maud, lady of England, and, mother of Henry 
II. and. of, Anfelm, archbithop of Canterbury, together with, 
part.of the antient palace of William the Conqueror at Caen, 
which is, very, large, and makes a noble. appearance,, and per- . - 


haps: as juitly, deferyes. the notice of an Englith antiquary as 
any 
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any thing within the province of Normandy. The chief rooms 
have been long ufed as granaries. The defcriptions of this pa- 
lace and an adjoining chapel, which contained the portraits of 
the Conqueror, his wife and fons, are highly entertaining ; 
but as they cannot be abridged, we muft omit them. The por- 
traits with their attributes are here engraved, together with the 
weft and infide views (the latter of which is inexpreffibly fine) 
of the abbey church of Caen, built likewife by William the 
Conqueror, | 

We next meet with the deftent of Matilda, wife to William 
the Conqueror, as-well as a frefh occafion to bewail the effe&s 
of fanatical fury,  pawe and avarice. The Calvinifts 
Broke up the tomb of this princefs likewife ; but the ‘lady ab- 
befS, Anna Montmorency, found means to’ fecure a gold ring 
fet with a fine faphire, which fhe made a prefent of to her fa- 
ther, the conftable of France, ‘in 1563. ‘Here our author in- 
troduces fome curious anecdotes concerning the general prattice 
of burying our antient kings with rings on their fingers*. A 
particular account of the univerfity of Caen-fucceeds, and the 
prices paid by the ftudents and boarders in the academy. The 
profile of. the church of St. Thomas l’Abbatu in Caen, with 
its defcription, and that of the walls and fome religious houfes 
im the neighbourhood, clofe the-Dofior’s account of Caen. He 
then proceeds to the city of Bayeux, which, he fays, is an old, 
and ‘very indifferent built town, and now daily falling to decay, 
occafioned by the’ flourifhing ftate of Caen. .“ Here ffays hey 
¥ tad the fatisfattion of feeing the famous hiftorical piece of 
firniture, which With great’ exaétnefs, though in barbarous 
netdte-work,* reptefents the’ hiftories ‘of Harold king of Eng- 
land, and William ‘duke of "Nétrhandy, quite from the’ em- 
bafly of the forfrier to dike William, at the command of Ed- 





" ; i.’ ; ae - 
 * This cuftém ‘was fo univerfal among all the ‘northern ‘na- 
tidns, that we are not furé whether it is nét alladed-toin the 
word unannealed, made uf of by Shakefpeare in His Hamlet, 
the fente of which has. beer piven up by all critics. - It is with 
the greateft difhidcice We fubmit to our readers, whether in that 
paffige wnannealéd may got Have thé fame fignification as unan- 
nulated, fince the aunulation, 3 we may call it; was always an 
indifpenfible part of the rayal dead-drefs, Doctor Ducarel, in the 
work before us, mentions the will of Richard H. which, we 
think, bears ercat weight in.our conje@ture ; for he direéts that 
He fhould be buried witha ting upon his finger, according to 
royal cuftom, and that in the fame fhould be fet a precious ftone 


of the value of twenty marks. : 
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ward the Confeffor, down to his, overthrow ‘ahd’ death, -at the 
battle fought near Haftings ; ; in which, as appears by the Latin 
infcription, Odo bifftop of Bayeux, half: brother to the Con- 
‘queror, fought, armed cap-a-pe, and behaved very imanfully: 
The ground of fhis piece of work (which is extremely valu~ 
able, as preferving the tafte of thofe times in defig igns Of this 
fort) is a white linen cloth, of canvas, one foot eleven ‘inches 
in depth, and two hundred and twelve feet in length: “The 
figures of men, horfes, &c. are in their proper colours, worked 
in the manner of famplers, in worfted, and of a ftyle not un- 
like what we fee upon China and Japan ware; thofe of the 
men, more particularly, being without the leaft fymmetry or 
proportion. 

‘ There is a received fradition, That queen Matilda, wife 
of the Conqueror, and the ladies of her court, wove this 
tapeftry with their own hands. It is annually hung up on St- 
John’s day, and goes exaétly round the nave of the church, 
where it continues eight days. At all other times, it is care- 
fully kept locked up in a ftrong wainfcot prefs, in a chapel on 
the fouth fide of the cathedral dedicated to Thomas 4 Becket, 
whofe death is there reprefented in a very indifferent’ old 
picture. 

‘ In an old inventory of the goods of the éathedial of 
Bayeux, taken in the year 1476, this piece of needle-work is 
entered thus: “ Une tente tres longue et etroite, de telte’a 
broderie de ymages et eferpfeaulx faifans reprefentations da con= 
queft d’Angleterre ; lequelle eft tendue environ la nef de Peglife, 
Je jour et par les oftaves des reliques.” ~ — 

‘ The priefts of this cathedral, to whom T addrefled myfelf 
for a fight of this rerttarkable | piece of antiquity, knew nothing 
of it. The circumftance. only of its being annually hung. up 
in their church, Jed them to underftand what I wanted ; Er no 
perfon there knowing that the objet of my. inquiry an BAe! 
related to William the Conqueror, whom they to this ry call 
Duke William.’ 

Evreux is the next’ place vifited by. our learned author, who 
enters likewifé into a minute defcription of the fown of Vernon, 
which was the patrimonial eftate of the'anceftors of the Englifi 
Vernons ; and though we are obliged to omit particulars, all 
the Doétor’s obfervations h‘ghly deferve the atiengoni, of omy 
antiquary, architect, and hiftorian. 

In a fubjoined appendix we meet with a del:ription of the 
tapeftries already mentioned, remaining in the cathedral of Ba- 
yeux, by Smart Lethicullier, Efq. F. R. S. and F.S. A. “The 
ignorance of the French clergy, with regard to thofe tapeftries, 
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is really amazing, fince they are perhaps the moft curious. m0~- 
nument that is to be found of the antiquity it bears. Dr. Du- 
carel has been fo obliging as to give us plates engraven from 
the drawings of it. ‘Though we do not pretend to form any . 
pofitive' judgment, as having never ‘feen the original tapeftry, 
yet'the ideas. we receive from the engravings, tonvey no defpi- 
cable opinion of the drawing, Sab wah of fome of the hu- 
man figures, horfes, aud buildings, The ftory-is aukwardly, but 
circumftantially told, and Schtatne that period of the life of Ha- 
rold, afterwards king of England, in which he fets out from the 
palaceof.king Edward (who is feen giving him his inftruétions 
from his throne) on an embafly to the duke of Normandy, to 
the time when he fell in the battle of Haftings. Some circum- 
ftances omitted. by hiftory.are exhibited in this tapeftry, whiclr 
the writer thinks was continued to the coronation of William, 
though that' part of it is now Toft. 

What honour does this hiftorical monument refle& upon the 
needle of the royal author, which fhe has employed to better 
purpofe than almoft any hiftorian ever did’ his pen, fince it in- 
cludes'an atchievement which muft have tranfmitted the name 
of any prince with the higheft glory to future ages. We hope 
that as it is now explained ‘in Englifh, fome of our own fair 
country- -women will catch the patriot glow, and, like the royal 
Matilda, decorate fone of our public buildings with hiftorical 
walls, Which may reflect equal liftre upon their memories 
asupon the hefdes they celebrate. Let the female title of 
admiffion into circles of politenefs and pleafure, be -pur- 
chafed by the labours of the needle. The conquefts we have 
made in Afia and America afford the nobleft fubjeéts that 
hiftory exhibits, -The idea is fo flattering, that it may carry us 
into an improper digreffion. 

‘The fecond number of the appendix contains extras. relat- 
ing to Normandy, from the Red Book of the exchequer. The 
third number is principally extraéted from father Montfaucon’s 
Monumens de la Monarchie Francoifé, and contains a defcrip- 
tion of the curious baffo relievos reprefenting interviews of Henry, 
King of England, with Francis of France, between Guines 
anid” Ardres in Picardy, on the 7th day of June, in the year 
1520 ; and the laft number gives us a copy of the appoint- 
ment of king Henry and his queen, and of the trains which ac- 
tually did attend them at the interview. The plates are valu- 
able for the drefles and habits of the horfes and their riders. 
Some figures 1 in them, however, we think are not perfeétly ex- 
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To conclude : It cannot be denied that j in this work Dr. Du- 
‘earel has given fignal fpecimens of his abilities as an hiftorian, 
an antiquary, and a genealogift.; and no fmall degree of praife. 
ought to be beftowed by the publicon the noble and other per- 
fonages, who have fo generoufly contributed to the plates which 
illuftrate the performance. | 


= * 





V. A Critical Differtation om Uaiah; VII. 135 145 15> 16; -Ie 
awhich the Sentiments advanced by Dr. Kennicott, ix a Strmox 
lately publifhed, and by feveral other Writers, are epee 4 and 
impartially examined. 8v0. Pr.is. White. 


T is univerfally allowed, that the books of Mofes and the 
] prophets contain a variety of predictions relating to the 
Meffiah. How they were fulfilled in Jefus Chrift, has been 
fhewn at large by Chriftian writers. But fome divines, not 
content with plain and indifputable prophecies, have applied 
many paffages to our Saviour, which were originally written 
with different views ; and under a notion of corroborating the 
evidences of Chriftianity, have had fecourfe to types, and fi-. 
gures, and fecondary fenfes : but the moft judicious. defenders 
of our religion have perceived the abfurdity of this oe 
and rejected thofe arguments, as trifling and fallacious, 
are founded on double interpretations and typical fenfes. 

The paffage which is the fubje& of this differtation, has been 
difcuffed by many theological writers, and various interpreta- 
tions have been propofed. Some have afferted, that it relates 
to a fon of Ifaiah, others to Chrift ; fome have concluded for a 
double meaning, and fuppofed, that it relates to both a fon of 
Ifaiah and to Chrift ; to one in a literal, and to the other ina 
fecondary and figurative fenfe: and, laftly, by others it has_ 
been faid, that the paflage contains two diftin® prophecies, the 
firft relating to Chrift, the fecond to Ifaiah’s fon, + 

The late Dr. Benfon, in a preface to the firft volume of his. 
Paraphrafe and Notes on the Epiftles, and Dr. Kennicott, i ina. 
Sermon publifhed in 1765, be faid all that can well. be faid, “4 
in fupport of the laft of t efe opinions, 3 

The learned writer who favoured us with ; an account “of te 
difcourfe has admitted, that the doétor’s explication’ is Ae ae 
tory. This, perhaps, was faying too much, It is inde inger 
nious, but the molt obvious and natural ex aplica ation is this which” 
Dr. W ms * has adopted; viz: That the prophecy relates to, 








* The author of a Concordance to the Greek citiinalig: 


lately publithed. 
4 one 
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one perfon only, and that was the fon of a young woman who 
was prefent when Ifaiah delivered the prediction, which fon was 
afterwards to be born. 

In order to eftablith this fenfe of the paflage, he confiders the 
circumftances of Ahaz, and the ftate of his kingdom, and then 
enters into a critical examination of the words. 

Ahaz and his people were in diftrefs ; Ifaiah is fent to in- 
form them, that the defigns of their enemies fhould not 
fucceed. In confirmation of this affurance Ahaz is required to 
afk a fign ; he refufed ; and, upon that refufal, is thus ad- 
drefied by the prophet, Therefore the Lord bimfelf foall give you a 

» &e. 

* In thefe circumftances we fhould naturally, fays the author, 
look ‘for an immediate fign or token .of divine proteétion ; and 
the words, as they appear to me, are of that nature, that is, they 
contain a promife of fafety and a fign to confirm it. 

¢ After all that hath been faid of Mr. Collins’ obfervation, 
though in many refpeéts, he is a very unfair writer ; yet I think 
it very, juft and pertinent. “* God,” fays he, ** gave Gideon 
and Hezekiah immediate figns to prove that he fpoke to them, 
and that the things promifed to them fhould come to pafs, 
Had he given them remote figns, how could they have known, 
that the figns themfelves would ever come to pafs? and how 
could thefe figns evidence any thing ? Thofe figns would have 
ftood in need of other figns, to manifeft that God would perform 
them in time.” 

‘ In my opinion, this is very juftly obferved, only it may be 
neceffary, to add, that there is a wide diiference between a fign 
whichis fhortly to take placé, as in. this cafe, in a-year or two, 
or perhaps Jefs.; and one to take place fix or feven hundred 
years afterwards, when none of the perfons to whom it was 
given would be‘alive to fee it performed. 

« Dr. Kennicott’s Reply, That the houfe of David, to whom, 
he fays, the promife was given, did exift, and faw it fulfilled in 
Jefus Chrift, is, by no means, a fatisfaXory anfwer, for reafons 
too obvious to be mentioned. 

‘ The diftrefs was prefent, they wanted immediate relief: a 
deliverance, or a token of it to be fhortly fulfilled, would have 
been fuitable to their cafe ; what reafon therefore can be af- 
figned, that this was not fuch a token ?. If it fhould be replied, 
that we muft not pretend to account for the divine proceedings, 
upon.all occafions : that God acted, in this cafe, according to 
his fovereign will and pleafure : Lreply again, allthis is granted ; 
we muft not prefume to arraign the divine wifdom, nor find 
fault with the divine appointments : but ,ftill, when we find that 


in moft, 1 think, in a// other initances, recorded in the Old 
Teftament, 
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Teftament, the fign or token of divine prote@ion was inme- 
diate, or very fhortly to take place ; fhould we not expect the 
fame in this inftance ? Certainly, this would have afforded much 
greater confolation, than any that could be derived from the 
promife of a Meffiah fo many years afterwards to be born,. 

‘ The advocates for the opinion, that this paflage contains 
two diftin& prophecies, are forced to it by the 16th. verfe, 
which cannot, in any fenfe, be applied to the Mefliah. Verfes 
14th and isth, they fay, relate -to Chrift, but the 16th to 
Ifaiah’s fon. 

‘ Is it not very unnatural, and, ifI am not greatly miftaken, 
very unufual ? 

‘ We have feveral inftances of figns. which were immediately, 
or very fhortly, to happen, to prove the accomplifhment of.feme 
future event, but none, that I can remember, of remote figns, 
to prove the accomplifhment of an event near at hand. . Had 
the former of thefe prophecies related to Ifaiah’s fon, and the 
latter to Chrift ; it would et have been fo unnatural and for- 
ced, to have underftood them as diftin&t: for then the prophet, 
with fome propriety and elegance, might be thought to raife 
the attention. of his hearers, from the temporal deliverance, 
which they now much wanted, to that future, and more im- 
portant falvation to be accomplifhed by the Meffiah ; whereas 
the prefent order, and abrupt tranfition, make that fentiment 
highly incredible. 

‘ That immediate figns to prove future events. were ufual, 
appears from numerous places in the Old Teftament.. Mofes 
and Aaron gave many figns.to Pharaoh and the Egyptians. A 
fign was given to Eli by the death of his two fons, Hophni and 
Phineas. Jeroboaen had feveral figns given him, when the man 
of God prophefied againft the altar in Bethel : and many figns 
were given to the houfes of Ifrael.and Judah. 

‘ Pere Houbigant and Dr. Kennicott produce Exodus iii, 12. 
as an initance of a remote fign to prove an event near at hand. 
There God fays to Mofes, ‘* Certainly I will-be with thee, and 
‘* this”? (/hall e fay our tranflators, but rather) ‘‘ 4s a token un- 
‘* to thee, that I have fent thee ; when thou haft brought forth 
‘¢ thepeople out of Egypt, ye fhall ferve God upon this :moun- 
‘*‘ tain.” That is, fays Houbigant, ‘* God gave to Mofes this 
fign of a deliverance from.Egyptian flavery, that they thould 
worfhip God afterwards on Mount :Horeb.” 

But this is a miftake, for the fign here referred to was not 
this future event, but the buh burning with fire and yet not 
confumed, This was a proper token, and:a.fufficient proof, 
that God .would be with him, when he. appeared before Pha- 
raoh ; this was an aflurance to him, that his brethren, under 

/ his 
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‘his dire€iion, thould be deliveréd from their bondage. The 
‘burning bufh, was the fign or token, in the opinion of the 
Chaldee paraphraft ; his bringing the Ifraelites out of Egypt, 
‘and worfhipping God on Mount Horeb, were the events coni- 
firmed by this fign. 

* As for 2 Kings xix, 29. and the parallel plitce, Ifaiah xxxvii. 
‘30. they prove nothing againft what is here advanced, for the 
fign was'to take place in one or two years at the fartheft, that 
is, before the events confirmed by them, which is thé point I 
contend for: but indeed, it feems rather to be an affurance of 
‘divine protection, than properly a ftgn or token of future good. 


See Pool’s Synopiis. 
‘ But it is faid, that if the family of David was removed from 


the throne, the promife of the Meffiah made fo Abraham, Da- 
vid, &c. might be fet afide ; and, therefore, that the affurance 
here given of the accomplifhment of that promife, afforded Ahaz 
and his people fufficient comfort in their diftrefs. But, furely, 
this is a very fallacious and incorclufive way of reafonifig': for, 
fuppofing that Rezin and Pekah had at this time fucceeded in 
their attempt, and had a€tually made the fon of Tabeal king ; 
‘was it impoffible for the royal:line ever to be reftored? or, 
‘might not the Meffiah, as, indeed, he ‘actually was, be born of 
the houfe of David when difpoffeffed of the throne ? 

‘ Ifthis argument has any weight, and the promife thus an- 
derftood was really fuited to the condition of Ahaz and his 
‘kingdom at this time ; it muft alfo have been fuitable to ‘the 
condition of Zedekiah, in whofe reign Jerufalem was taken, and 
‘Judah became tributary to Babylon, The family of David was 
then fet afide, and was never afterwards properly reftored ; but 
the Meffiah, neverthelefs, was born of that family. How ill- 

nded, then, muft the confidence of Zedekiah have been, 
had he depended upon all the promifes before given of the 
‘Meffiah, this promife included, for fafety, and looked upon them 
as affurances that the city fhould not be taken by the king of 
Babylon ! 

* But it is replied, that the intention of thefe confederate prin- 
ces, was to extirpate the houfe of David, which would have ef- 
feftually prevented the fulfilment of the prophecies relating to 
the Meffiah. 

‘1 anfwer, this confederacy was entered into about 270 years 
after the death of David; in which fpace of time the family 
muft have become very numerous. 

‘ David had at leaft fifteen fons, befides his daughter Tamar, 
and many other children by concubines. Now, fuppofing thefe 
fifteen fons had, one with another, two children each, and al- 


‘owing. thirty years for every generation from David to Ahaz, 
which 
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which is as much, if not more, than the hiftory requires ; Da- 
vid’s legitimate defcendants would, in that time, amount to 
about 7680 ; for there were nine generations. But, in truth, 
they multiplied much fafter, (for Rehoboam, the grandfon of 
David, had twenty-eight fons and fixty daughters, and Abijah, 
his great grandfon, had twenty-two fons and fixteen daughters) 
fo that they may well be fuppofed to be more than double the 
above number in the days of Ahaz, 

‘ May we not here afk, whether thefe two kings could ever 
think of extirpating fo numerous a family ? if they did, they 
muft have been very weak men. 

‘ This notion of a general maffacre, is founded on 2 Chron. 
xxviil. 7. whete it is faid, that Maafeiah the king’s:fon was 
flain ; whenceit is inferred, ‘¢ That, probably, the defign of the 
confederate princes, was, like eaftern conquerors, to deftroy the 
houfe of David.” 

‘ But this foundation is too weak to bear fuch a fuppofition, 
for the age of Maafeiah is uncertain: he might, perhaps, be old 
enough to bear arms. 

‘ The hiftory is very much confufed, both in Kings and in 
Chronicles, for it makes Ahaz only eleven:years old:whenehis 
fon Hezekiah was born.. The Vatican Septuagint ini Chro. 
nicles makes Ahaz twenty-five years old when he, began to 
reign ; and confequently, when he was born, Jothamphis father 
was fixteen years old, which muft alfo have been the. age of Ahaz 
when Hezekiah was born: but in Kings,the Vatican Septua- 
gint reads twenty; as it is in the Hebrew text, in the Alexan- 
drian, Aldus, and Complute edition of the Septuagint, of both 
places. In fhort,gmany inftances might be producedyif they 
were neceflary, to prove that the chronology of the kings of 
Ifrael and Judah, is too confufed to be depended upon... i.» 

‘ But granting that Maafeiah was.an infant when he.tes 
flain, it will by no means follow, from that conceffion, that the 
defign of Rezin and Pekah was to deftroy the whole houfe‘of 
David. It is much more natural to fuppofe, that it was done 
by accident... In the confufion of war, many things .happen 
without defign. Women and children have been flain, ;.when 
there has been no reafon to fufpec that a general extirpation 
was intended. It is true, we-have notmany,in{tances of ‘this 
kind in modern times, but we muft, not forget, thatthe age 
when this happened, was uncivilized and barbarous, .There ase 
feveral things recorded in the Old 'Teftament,hiftory,,and faid 
to be done by good men, for inftance, by David 3 which ..no- 
thing can vindicate from great inhumanity and cruelty, but the 
ufual practice of the age. And in the prefent day we dome- 
times hear of fimilar inftances, among the Indians and Africans. 


Vou. XXIII. May, 1767. Aa * But 
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‘ But it is further faid, that there is a remarkable change of 
perfons in the words ; the firft prophecy is addreffed to the whole 
houfe of David, ** Hear ye now, O houke of David ;” but the lat- 
t:r is addrefled to Ahaz, ** for the land that sou abhorreft,” &c. 

‘ Is this unufual in the Hebrew language ? I appeal to thofe 
who are acquainted with it. I think it is very common, 

‘ Other inftances might be produced, but I fhall only men- 
tion the fecon1 verfe of this chapter, *‘ And it was told the 
** boufe of David, faying, Syria is confederate with Ephraim ; 
* and dis heart (14.5 y3")) was moved, and the heart of bis 
« people.” (Oy 3351) Whofe heart was moved ? not the 
heart of Ahaz, but the heart of the houfe of David. It feems 
very clear, that the prophet, in both the 2d and 1 3th vertes, by 
the houfe of David, means the king; and addreffed him, in 
both the fingular and plural numbers, as the chief or head of 
the family, and the reprefentative of the royal line. 

‘ Another objection to my fenfe of the paffage is, that it makes 
the prefence of Shear jafhub entirely ufelefs, thongh his father 
was particularly commanded to take him with him. 

‘ IT anfwer, No ; far from it: for his prefetice, at this time, 
was of great importance. 

‘ Dr. Kennicott hath well obferved from the name %"t#/? 
“w’, that it is very probable this child was born the year be- 
fore, when fo great a number of the people were cither deftroy- 
ed or carried into captivity. He feems, by his name, to have 
then been a fign or token for good to the people of the land: a 
kind- of pledge that the captives fhould be reftored to their 
country ; for this name fignifies, “* the remnant or remainder 
fhall return ” 

‘ If this obfervation of Dr. Kennicott’s be juit, and, to me, it 
appears perfeétly fo; then his prefence at this time, muft have 
been of very great importance. It reminded the king and peo- 
ple of a promife of fafety given them the year before, They 
knew the rea‘on for which he was called Shear-jafhub ; his pre- 
fence, therefore, on fo critical an occafion, with his father, muft 
have confirmed their truft and confidence in the divine. pro- 
tection. 

« Or, according to foine writers, Ifaiah might offer his fon as 
an ear! eft or pledge of the confidence, which he had in the di- 
vine promife of fafety, It muft be acknowledged, that no one’s 
prefence could be fo encouraging as Shear jafhub’s, becaufe his 
name v as given him in token of divine favour,’ 

It is faia oy Dr. Kennicott and others, that the prophecy con- 
tained in the 14th and 15th verfes, can refer only to the Mef- 
fia, becaufe he alone was born ofa virgin, 


This 
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This ebjeétion leads the author to confider the real meaning 
of MY, which, it is afferted, itridtly fignifies a virgin, 

This word occurs feven times in the Old Teftament, namely, 
befides the place in difpute, Gen. xxiv. 43. Exod, ii. 8. Pfal. 
Ixviii. 25. Prov. xxx. 19. Cant. i. 3. vi. 8. The lait paflage 
feems moftly to favour this opinion; for there, virgins are di- 
ftinguifhed from queens and concubines. But, he thinks, this 
diftinftion is no proof at all, becaufe the fame, or rather a 
ftronger diftin@tion is made, Ezek. xliv, 22. in favour of mons, 
which, as he endeavours to fhew, is the word that anfwers to the 
idea of a virgin ; fee alfo Judges xix. 24. The fix other places 
where mody occurs are by no means certain ; but m>5IN2 oc- 


curs fifty-nine times : in feveral of them it fignifies a virgin, in 
the ftricteft fenfe of the word. See Deut. xxii. In, fhort, he 
takes the true meaning of mp y to be a young woman, mar- 
ried or unmarried, a virgin or not a virgin. 

As to the argument founded upon the derivation of this word, 
it is, he thinks, of very little weight ; becaufe, after all that has 
been faid by lexicographer's and others, it is by no means-certain ; 
and fuppofing it was, is it not true, that derivatives.in all lan- 
guages, often differ in fenfe from their primitivesor roots? * 

“Mr. Mann, in his firft differtation, De vere anno natali Chrifii, 
and Dr. Kennicott lay great ftrefs upon the word (43n,.. debold. 
They fay, ‘‘ The prophet here, in the moft, folemn manner, 
raifes the attention of king and people, and prémifes, in the name 
of the Lord, a fign or miracle ; when (according to the fenfe 
propofed by Dr. W ) no more is meant, than that a fon 
fhould be born ofa young married woman, which is evidently 
no wonder ; no miracle at all.” 

Our author anfwers, ‘ That it fhould be foretold, that this 
young woman fhould bear a fon, and that before.that fon fhould 
be capable of diftinguifhing between good and.evil, fich and 
fuch events fhould come to pafs, is certainly a wonder, and a 
real miracle ; for it could not be known without infpiration. 
The word dehold naturally refers to this circumftance, and not to 
a young woman’s being with child,’ 

The prophet fays, "QyM fhall conceive ; that is, fays Dr. 
WwW , this young woman. fhall conceive; probably Ifaiah 
pointed with his hand to a young woman then prefent, . The 
it emphatic is thus rendered by Dr..Kennicott, ver. 16; and by 
our tranflators Deut. iv. 40..and in feveral other places. 














: * br 3 in Arabic fignifies to Separate, which etymology of 
mina agrees as well with: the idea of wir go intaday as coby 

to conceal, the fuppofed root of “OD ys does. 

A a2 « Immanuel 
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_ Immanuel, he fays, might very properly be the name of a 

child, who was to be a fign or earneft of divine favour and pro- 
teftion, -For much the fame reafon, [aiah’s child was called 
Shear-jafhub ; and it was ufual among the Hebrews to call their 
children by names expreflive of fome circumftances relative to 
the hopes or fears, the profperity or adverfity of parents. * 

‘ The 15th yerfe is expreffive of the plenty with which the 
land fhould abound. during this. child’s infaney,. ‘* Butter or 
milk and heney fhall. he eat.” As the land was ravaged, and 
the capital befieged, this circumftance is mentioned with great 
propriety. 

‘ This child; was to be nourifhed. with the ufval food of in- 
fants, *¢ ¢ill (not sar) he knew how to refufe the evil and chufe 
thé good.” 

. Bat ftill, as a farther comfort to them in their diftrefs ; the 
prophet fays, that even before the child, of whom he was fpeak- 
ing, was. of age. to difcern good from evil, ** the land which thou 
‘abhorreft fhall be'forfaken of (or lofe) both her kings,” Rezin 
and Pekah fhould both be deftroyed, which fhortly after came 
to pafs.’ 
~ Mr. Mann’ underftands the latter claufe of ver, 16. thus : 
The land which thou, Ahaz, vexe? with thy idolatry, that is, the 
and of Judah, thal! be forfaken’ of both thefe kings. ‘The fame 
‘word is fo tranflated in’ the fixth verfe of this chapter, and this 
‘fenfe feems to be moft agreeable tu the feope of the paflage. 

“Thus, fays Dr. W , it appears, that the whole prophe- 
¢y is, in‘every part, juftly applicable to this child, who’wds foon 
afterwards'to be burt ; ; and he was to be confidered ‘as a pledge 
or token of divine‘ favour, by his being called Immanuel, God 
with, or in the midft of us.’ 

Accordingly he thus trariflates the paffage. ‘© Ther he faid, 
Hear ye now, O ‘Honfe of David, is it a finall thing with you to 
weary men, but will ‘you weary my God alfo ? Neverthelefs the 
Lord himfelf will give you‘a fign, (that is a mark or token of 
his favour) behold this’ young woman fhall’conceive, and bear a 








* «Tn chap. viii 8. Iaiah calls t the land of Judah the land of 
Immanuel ; that is, the land whofe fafety was promifed and fig- 
nified by the bitth of the child called Immanuel:*° ‘This child 


could not’ be Chrift, becaufe he is never called the king of Judah. . 


He is the king of the whole earth. Nathaniel, indeed, John, 1. 
49. called him the king of Ifrael ; but*he laboured under the 
fame miftake with all-his countrymen, who expected a temporal 
“Meffiah ; ‘but this could not’ be the-cafe with the prophet. 
Mfaiah does not feem to fpeak of the Meffiah till the oth chapter. 
See Dr. Gregory Sharpe’s 2d Argument, page go.’ , 
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fon, (is conetiving and bearing a fon) and ‘call his name Im~ 
manuel. Milk and honey fhalt hé eat, til he fhall know to 
refufe the evil’ and ‘chufe thé good.’ But before’ this child fhalt’ 
know: to refufe the evil and chufe the good, the’ land (of Judah) 
which: thew (Ahaz) véxeft (or troubleft with thy idofatries) fhall 
be forfaken of both her kings.” jest cake Be 

The: principal objetion againft this interpretation arifes from 
St: Matthew's applying the prophecy to our Saviour. : 

Our author anfwers ; ‘ It is not poffible, indeed, to reconcile” 
Matthew’ ii. rg—z3. atid, péthaps, fome' other paffages in his 
gospel, with ‘any particular prophecy, now extant in the Old 
‘Peftament: “ Chap. ii! 23. feems attended with the leaft difi- 
culties, for thetié it is faid, W,2° ray @popntav, “* by the pro-’ 
phets ;» that is, though'no particular prophet made ufe*of thefe 
words, ‘yet’ they all réprefent’ Meffidly as a fufferer. “The word’ 
is notoNalépar@, a’Nazarene; but NaCopas >, 2 Nazorite. 

‘ But chap. ii. 15. cannot be vindicated in the fame. manner, : 
for the paffage in Hofea, whefe thefe words are found, is not a 
prophedy of a’future évent, but’ a declaration of an event long” 
paft ; and theréfore’could ‘not be fulfilled when the child Jefus. 
came out of Egypt. , 

‘ If thefe}-aiid thé like paffages, cannot be the accomplifh- 
mentiof propheties: ; ‘what muft be-done with them? muft the 
Evangelift be given. up? I don’t think that at all neceffary. 
Can we fuppofe; then, that thefe paffages in the Old Teftament 
are loft ';> péfhaps eraféd by the Jews, as Mr. Whifton fufpedts 
of fome'otheérs, owt of enmity to Jefus ; but this could not be, 
for we have’ not the leaft footfteps of fuch a charge againft 
them, in the paffages referred to by St. Matthew, among all the 
writers of aritiquigy. Indeed, they could have no motive. to it, 
till our’ Saviour was’born ; and, had they attempted it after-' 
wards, they’ cottld not have avoided immediate deteétion. — 

‘ In Matthew i> 22, and ii. 15, the words are, iva wanpabn 
To enOuy, “that it might be falfilled which was fpoken.” But 
how ean it be faid, that any thing is fulfilled which was not 
fpoken to be falfilled ? as in chap. ii. 15. or not fpoken by a 
prophet, in: the fenfe which it is cited by an evangelift ? | 

‘ Muft we not, therefore, in fuch places, foften the meaning of 
the verb @anpow,and underftand it to fignify an allufion to, or an 
accommodation (by way’ of illuftration, not proof) of a paflage 
to a particular fenfe, to which it originally had no reference ? 

‘ The learned Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his Second Argument 
in defence of Chriftianity taken from the ancient. prophecies, 
page 348, &c. hath ‘the following judicious obfervations, ‘ If 
it be objetted, that fuch expreffions as thefe, of fulfilling a fe 
phécy,-and that it might be true which was faid by the prophet, feem 

Aa3 to 
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to imply fomething more than a mere accommodation of 
phrafes ; the anfwer is, that the fame ufe of the fame words, 
may be found in other authors, againft which the charge of im- 
propriety would never have been brought, and that therefore 
the objection is to be treated as no other than a cavil or ca- 
Jumny. | 

«« In £lian, Diogenes Sinopenfis is reported to have faid, 
that he fulfilled in himfelf all the curfes of tragedy ; and Qlympio- 
dorus, in his Life of Plato, has this expreffion, that it might be 
true concerning bim, and then cites a line from Homer, which, 
however applicable to that .great philofopher, is not to be con- 
fidered as an oracle delivered by the poet with a view to the par- 
ticular ufe or accommodation of it by this biographer. 

«* It is certain, that feveral paflages in the Grecian poets are 
cited, or alluded to, in the writings of the New Teftament, and 
many more from the Old, which are not to be confidered as 
prophecies.” 

« Thefe are very judicious obfervations of this learned writer. 
See alfo Hammond on Matth, i. 22. note (4), and on iv. 15. 
note (¢), where the reader will meet with fome things Uelerving 
his attention. 

« I beg leave to add here, the words of the late Dr. Wall in 
the preface to his Critical Notes on the Old Teftament, page 
32, &c. 

«< When St. Matthew, or the reft, do give the hiftory of fuch 
and fuch a thing done by our Saviour in their time, or fome- 
thing done to him, they do frequently accommodate fome fay- 
ing, or fome paflage of the Old Teflament to fuch an aétion or 
fuch a behaviour of his : this, not always as a prophecy, or a 
proof of the thing then done, (for to-what purpofe fhould one 
prove by prophecy, a thing that he fees now done?) but very 
often as a fimilitude or illuftration ; and in no other way than 
as a preacher now may compare or apply fome paflage of Scrip- 
ture which bears a refemblance to the thing he is fpeaking of. 
Suppofe fome atheiftical man do now write a book, and a Chrif- 
tian in an{fwer to it, or in abhorrence of the things faid in it, do 
cite that faying of David, The fool bath faid in bis heart, there is no 
Ged ; this may be done, and the citation may be apt and ufeful, 
without fuppofing that David had in his profpect this particular 
one. Some citations, I fay, are fuch ; ufed by an apoftle, only 
for illuftration.” “Thefe obfervations, in my opinion, are per- 
feétly right. 

« Tt is generally believed, that St. Matthew wrote his gofpel 
for the ufe of Jewifh converts to Chriftianity ; and by fomie itis 
alfo believed, that it was publifhed originally in Hebrew. - It is 
certain, however, that he refers very often to Jewifh cuftoms, 
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and makes ufe of the terms and phrafes-of the Jewish theology.-- 
This method was peculiarly fuited to the genius and difpofitions 
of the Jewifh people. . St. Paul did the fame ; particularly, in 
his Epitile to the Hebrews. ‘HY 

« Thefe confiderations will greatly help us to account for St. 
Matthew’s frequent allufions to ancient prophecies : he was 
writing to perfons who were accuftomed to that manner of il- 
luftrating fubjects. 

« Itis certain that there are citations from the Old Teftament, 
in this Evangelift, which muft be underftood as accommoda- 
tions or illuftrations ; may not chap. i. 2z, 23. be of the fame 
kind ? The fame reafons, I prefume, that will juftify an’ accom- 
modation in one paflage, will juftify it in another.. But it may 
perhaps be faid, that this muft not be done but upon the ut-- 
moft neceffity. I anfwer, this feems to be the cafe here ; forI. 
think that the prophet had no reference to the Meffiah; and 
that the Evangelift only alludes to this paffage in Ifaiah, becaufe 
it was remarkably fuitable to the matter which he was relating. 

* Accommodated fenfes we may expect to meet with, efpe- 
cially, in thofe parts of the New Teftament which were written 
for the ufe of Jewifh believers ; but even there they are to be’ 
confidered as mere argumenta ad hominem ; as a kind of illuf- 
tration and embellifhment ; and not as proofs of any thing. 

‘ Thefe are my prefent fentiments of this difficult paflage. 
My defign is not to weaken, but to ftrengthen the evidences of 
Chriftianity, by giving up what appears to me indefenfible. 
The Gofpel of Jefus, I apprehend, is too firmly eftablithed to be 
fhaken by the greateft efforts of its enemies, 

‘ There are many prophecies recorded in the Old Teftament, 
which were fulfilied in Jefus of Nazareth, and in him alone: but 
it would be highly injurious to the religion of Chrift, to at- 
tempt a defence of it, by an application of paffages to him, 
which do not appear to be intended for him.’ 

Though this writer contends for an interpretation which per | 
haps may not be agreeable td the notions of fome theologifts, yet 
he propofes his fentiments with fo much modefty, candor, and 
good-fenfe, that his differtation cannot fail of meeting with a fa- 
vourable reception from thofe who are friends to rational criticifm 
and free enquiry. - We are entirely of his opinion with regard to 
the ufual method of collecting fufpicious evidences in defence of 
Chriftianity : they invalidate the caufe they are brought to de- 
fend ; or, as we faid on a former occafion, they are like heaps 
of rubbith thrown up againft a citadel, by way of fecurity, which 
only ferve to hagbour the enemy, and injure the beauty and 
grandeur of ab ding which withows them is impregnable. 
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VI. The Thebaid of Statius, tranflated into Englifh Verfe, with Notes. 
and Obferwations, and a Differtation upon the Whole by way of 
Preface. 2 wols, 8vo. Pr. 10s. Fletcher. 4 


Hatever pretenfions our neighbours may have to conteft 
the fuperiority of this nation in the other provinces of 
literature, yet in the particular department of poetical tranfla- 
tion the pre-eminence is indifputably ours. Whilft our moft 
formidable rivals, the French, are tamely contented with’ profe 
verfions of the moft famous poets of antiquity, our language can 
boaft tranflations of Hoiner, Virgil, Horace, and Pindar, exe- 
cuted with a degree of elegance and fpirit to which the Italians’ 
but approach, and to which all other nations of Europe are 
ftrangers, 

But in this progrefs towards excellence, frequent impediments 
have occurred. Jt was a long time before our writers could per- 
ceive, that with the words of the original author his phrafeolo- 
gy was to be altered ; and that an elegance of one language 
can only be reprefented by a correfponding elegance of another. 
Of all our numerous tranflators who flourifhed before the reign 
of Charles the fecond, Fairfax and Fanfhaw * are the only two 
who feem to have formed a right idea of tranflation, and en-" 
deavoured with the fenfe of their author to transfufe his fpirit. 
Perhaps the other numerous writers in this moft ufeful branch 
of literature’ imagined, that what pleafed in the language of 
the original would pleafe in any reprefentation ; not confidering, 
that the moft pleafing and natural images, when divefted of har- 
mony of numbers and elegance of expreffion, have feldom any: 
thing elfe in them to attract our admiration. Of this, however, 
they did not think, or if they did, they might have found them- 
felves unable to aé& up to their own knowledge; and thérefore’ 
they attempted by fidelity and precifion to atone for the want 
of the neceflary requifites of poetical embellifhment. When 
much is:done, much ftill remains to be done ; and thefe verbal 
tranflators are rather to be praifed for perfifting in the path 
pointed out to them by their predeceffors, than cenfured for 
leaving it to be cleared from obitruction by the’ induftry of fu- 


ture efjayifts.+ 


> 


* The reader who is verfed in thefe matters may be furprifed 
that Harrington is not mentioned ; but the truth is, that his: 
merit chiefly lies in his verfification, and even in. that he did not 
always apply the fame care. 

t This is not to be admitted as a general excufe for the par- 
ticular improprieties of all our more early tranflators, and efpe- 


cially of thofe who wrote when our language had received no 
final! 
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But at theReftoration the fyftem hitherto adopted underwent 
a total alteration... The wits of that period, among-other re- 
ftraints, broke through thofe of literal tranflation ; but as im~ 
provement is frequently attended with fome ‘peculiar imconve-. 
niences, it is not to be wondered if licentioufnefs was. looked’ 
upon as freedom. *Hence arofe paraphraftic verfion ; a. manner » 
of rendering the meaning of an author more, tolerable tham — 
verbal tranflation, becaufe more pleafing, but perhaps not lefs 
hurtful to.his :genuine fenfe. ‘Though men. of: little learning, 
they had enough to comprehend the general: meaning of the au-. 
thor upon which they were employed, afd enabled, by a gay. 
imagination, and the improving ftate of our language, to.atone; 
for their many and great deficiencies : they were read with plea- 
fure ; and literal tranflation, in a fhort.time, difappeared.. We 
muft not; however, think that all were equally. addi&ted to the li- 
centioufhefs of paraphrafe ; there were not wanting fome, who, 
were impowered by genius and learning to deal, more faithfully: 
with.their author ; who, acquainted with the force and,elegance 
of both languages, were not driven'to-the mean fubterfuge.of 
rendering his general meaning, without exhibiting his particular 
excellencies. Dryden’s verfion of the Aéneid, with. all.its faults, 
is ftill.a noble -coork. We may venture to. pronounce, that it is 
more like an original than Pope’s tranflation of the Jliad, 

But tranflation had not, as yet, reached. perfection ;. for our 
language was. capable of higher graces, and a.more polifhed 
expreffion than even Dryden had: beftowed upon it nor did 
long time elapfe before it received’ thefe improvements,. He 
who is. little attentive to the novelty: of chis fentiments, has the 
greater opportunity to confult the graces of his di€tion. The 
Poet who comes after many of his fuecefsful predeceflors, wilt 
find the ftores of*compofition in a manner occupied, and him- 
felf precluded from.all hopes of appearing 1 as an original, by 


fmall improvements. If they could not. attain elegance, they 
might have avoided barbarity ;. and though incapable of com- 
municating pleafure, they were not obliged to excite difguit, 
Confidering Hobbes as: a good writer in, profe, his tranflations. - 
of the-Iliad and Odyfley are wholly-inexcufable, Every {chool- 
boy is acquainted with, Homer’s defcription of Jupiter’s nod, in. 
the firft book of the Iliad.  Wiil the, reader believe us when 
we aflure him, that the following lines were ferioufly intended 
by Hobbes as a verfion of that defcription ? be 

‘‘ This faid, with his black brows he to her noddéd, 

Wherewith difplayed were his locks divine ; ; 
Olympus fhook at ftirring. of the Godhead, . 


And Thetis from it jumpt into the brine.” 
4 » numbers 
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numbers who were themfelves obliged to fupport the character 
in every method by which novelty may be attained, and by ex- 
hibitions of nature in her moft unufual appearances. From 
things, therefore, he goes to founds, and from conceiving ftronz- 
ly, he turns his thoughts to expreffing elegantly ; till, at length, 
the whole folicitude is not fo much to fay things that have never 
been Jaid before, as to exprefs thofe beft that have been faid the ¢f- 
tenefi.* ' This poet was Pope ; for, as we are informed, he ear- 
neftly fet himfelf, while young, to comply with that advice by 
which he was told, that of all the requifites of a good poet, cor- 
reétnefs alone was left him unoccupied, and that by cultivating 
it he might hope to attain eminence, Thus formed, by nature 
and inclination, to give our expreffion all the elegance, and our 
verfe all the harmony they were capable of receiving, tranfla- 
tion attained in him to a degree of perfeétion which. his fuc- 
ceflors have only endeavoured to approach. But as we fhall 
have occafion to fpeak of his particular excellencies hereafter, we 
fhall fay no more of him at prefent, but proceed tu fome con- 
fideration of Mr, Lewis and his author, after apologizing to the 
reader for detaining him fo long in thefe remarks upon our 
Englifh tranflatorsin general. 

To obviate any imputation upon Mr. Lewis’s judgment for 
‘* chufing Statius,” which may arife from Pope’s apology for 
the fame: choice, we muft obferve, that in doing this Pope 
merely added one voice to the general clamour. It is not 
known who firft propagated the notion of Statius’s extravagance 
and falfe fublime ; but this we know, there are always plenty 
of humble admirers who hang upon the lips of fome literary 
di€tator, ever ready to adopt his notions and publifh his deci- 
fions. His obfervations are {truck upon, and rebound from one 
coxcomb to another, till what was the opinion of one becomes 
the firm creed of the many ; and the oppofing voice of the 
learned and ingenious is either loft in the popular clamour, or, 
to avoid an imputation upon their tafte, they them/felves are 
glad to join the cry. This probably was the cafe of Statius. 
Some author of eminence took it into his head to fay he was a 
turbulent and a noify writer ; and this either in affectation of 
fingularity, or in corroboration of an argument. The opinion 
of one or two or more great men fhould never be fuffered to 
anticipate our judgment of any writer, and Mr. Lewis did right 
in faying, Statius is a much better poet than he is generally 
imagined to be. : 





* Pope’s words in a letter to Walth: ° 
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_ The reader, however, muft not think that we are blind to 
the defeéts of this author. Compare Virgil to Statius, that is, 
compare general eafe and perfpicuity to frequent involution and 
ob{curity, and you will often be difgufted with him. You will 
be difpleafed to find him no where relaxed, but always keeping 
up to the fame high-wrought and figurativeexpreffion. He has 
few of .thofe. ‘ warning pieces’ which lord Rofcommon praifes 
in Virgil. "When his fubject requires his ftile thould’be elevated, 
and hisexpreffion raifed, an extravagant {welling is the confe- 
quence of the attempt. Every thing fhould have its lights and 
fhades ; the eye is dazzled with one conftant glare of light, and 
fhade is abfolutely neceffary to proje& the parts which fhould be ’ 
prominent. Ina word, Statius was ruined by a vicious affeéta- 
tion of the ftile of Lucan, added to the depraved expreffion of his 
own times. It would be needlefs to infift upon the favage man- 
ners of his favourite heroes : they are reprefented more like can- 
nibals thanmen, To as little ufe would it be to take notice ‘of 
his breach of unities in the fixth book.’ Thefe are faults fo fre- 
quently repeated, that we would willingly fpare our readers the 
difguft of another repetition. If he would fee fome endeavours 
to defend Statius from thefe and other objeétions, we refer him to 
the differtation prefixed to the prefent tranflation, which, how- 
ever, we cannot commend as difplaying a regular chain of 
argument, or as doing great honour to Mr. Lewis’s critical 
abilities. 

The firft circumftance which we obferve, in a poetical tranfla- 
tion, is the meafure: and here, amidft the prefent general and 
clamorous demand for blank verfe, amidit the many objeétions 
alledged againft rhime, on account of its impediments and its 
jingle, we cannot but commend the tranflator’s choice of rhime. 
The poet who franflates into blank verfe, confidering the avowed | 
facility of the execution, lies under the ftrongeft temptations of 
excurfion from his author’s meaning, and dilatation of his fenfe. 
Finding himfelf under little reftraint, he thinks himéfelf at full li- 
berty to ramble in digreffion, and to fport in paraphrafe ; hence 
his original is at once mifreprefented and enervated. In rhime 
thefe inconveniences are effectually avoided ; for upon the con- 
ceffion it is a bondage, the poet is feldom defirous of multiply- 
ing his trammels; his intereft is not to diffufe but to comprefs ; 
te retrench rather than to add. 

To compare the verfion of Mr, Lewis with that of Mr..Pope, 
as far as it goes, would not be the part of a candid critic. No 
man feems to have been more adapted to elegant tranflation 
than Pope, for no man was more acquainted with the graces of. 
his own language : every poffible mode of expreflion feems to 
have been prefent to him, and his great judgment eafily direéted 
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him: to the beft.. Hence it is, that though i in his tranflation he 
is frequently paraphraftic, yet: paraphrafe in him’ is feldom de- 
trimental to his author. He diffufes not becaufe he ditd in‘many* 
words what he could not do in few, but becaufé in- ufing mary” 
words he could: exalt a, flight ‘hint into a finithed -defcription.” 
Pope well knew, that the number of thofe’ who read a’trahfia 
tion to be diverted, greatly exeeeds thofe who read to compare’ 
it with the original. In a word, he confidered himfelf in the fi- 
tuation of a ftatuary, who fets himfelf to finith the performance 
of another mafter: to the: rude whole he has no claim; bdt the 
higher graces, and the more’ minute egancies: are entirely his’ 
own, 

We would not, however, be thought to infinuate;* that the 
verfion of Mr. Lewis is altogether deftitute’ of the excellencies 
we have pointed out in thofe of Pope: but as readers of curiofity 
are generally induced to compare different merits, we thought 
it neceflary to admonifh them not to-expe& that: which they’ 
ought not to expect ; nor to be'difgufted if they find Mr. Lewis ° 
is not fo happy in his power of traiflation as Mr: Pope. On 
the other hand; if we confider the general difficulties of render- 
ing any author with tolerable elegance, and’ the particular ob- 
ftacles in rendering an author who wrote when perfpicuity had 
given way to involution, and:-when the general défire feems to 
have been-imtent upon faying a.common thing in an * uncommon 
manner, we muft be pleafed to fee a tranflation of Statius exe- 
cuted-with no {mall fhare of fpirit, and tolerable accuracy. Of 
this the reader will be enabled to judge by the quotations we 
fhall fele&; when we have’finifhed our remarks upon the ¢xecu- 
tion of the whole. 

The verfification is moftly fmooth, and frequently harmonious ; 
circumftances from which: the tranflator may juftly claim 
fome praife; confidering the great inclination the prefent age 
difcovers towards the uncultivated meafure of Donne and John- 
fon.’ The expreffion is generally eafy and‘ natural. 'Phis we ob- 
ferved with: the greater pleafure, as we'have lately had occafion 
to remark fome® painful endeavours’ to adopt into our compo- 
fition a new-mode'of phrafeology, not only departing from the 
purity of,our language in‘particular, but even'ffom the analogy 
of language im general. Inftanees, however; may be produced, 
in which our tranflator has trefpaffed: againft grammatical con- 





* The reader may take the firft example which occurs. Tum 
dextra virgam infer uit, fays Statius, when {peaking of Mercury’s 
‘ inferting his rod into his right hand.’ Virgil defcribes the fame 
aétion by Virgam capity *-He.took his rod.’ 


ftru&tion, 
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ftruétion and purity of di&ion. Of the firft* the examples are 
not many ; of the latter + more. ‘Another fault, we obferved in 
this tranflation, is the frequent introduction of obfolete terms, 
fuch as ween, erft, ’gan, whilome, aftounded, and many others, 
which the moft carelefs reader muft perceive. Our language 
has in ‘vain been refined from impurities and enlarged by im- 
provement, if we reject the prefent mode of expreffion, and go 
back for our words to the days of Chaucer and of Gower, Per- 
haps Mr. Lewis thought, that in.uwfing fuch antiquated terms 
he confulted elegance and ftrength ; but what'ftrength or ele- 
gance can be confulted. by the ufe of terms, to every common 
reader wholly unintelligible, we are at a lofs to conceive ? Old 
words can only pleafe a reader who takes delight i in turn- 
ing over the leaves of a gloflary; and, like old coins, may 
afford entertainment to an antiquarian in his clofet ; but 
that money alone is current which carries upon ‘its face the 
public ftamp. 

We now proceed to give fome fpecimens ; and in felecting 
them we fhall confine ourfelves to the firft book. The fpeech of 
Oedipus, in the original, breathes a fpirit of unconquerable 
hatred and deteftation of his fons : let us fee how the tranfla- 
tor has fucceeded in transfufing this fpirit. 


* Ye gods, who fway in Tartarus maintain, 
Where guilty fpirits howl with endlefs pain ; 
Thou Styx, whofe gloomy banks, and fhady lake 
A fad impreffion on my fenfes make, 

Tifiphone, on whofe repeated name 

I’ve dwelt, if Oedipus attentionclaim, . 
Oh! lendan ear, and from thy realms below, 
Accord my withes, and affift my vow, 





* Thus in ver. 1119. B. VI. we'have, 


The Spartan youth Jewares 
A thoufand deaths———’ 


+ Ver. 1157. B. VI. 
¢ ———Go to, and give my vengeamce way, 
Shall I not dig bis eyes out 2” 


Ver. 1234. * ’Gan'to puff and blow.’ 
Ver. 987. B. X. «Say, prithee, what news? &c. 


In juftice to ourfelves, we ma ‘obferve, that wé were not in- 
duftrious in featching for thefe exaippics. Po are forry to fay, 
they may We font C08 ‘ore opts of 
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If from my fire mif-deem’d I took my way 

To Cyrrha’s fane on that important day, 

When Laius bled beneath thefe impious hands, 
Where the three paths divide the Phocian lands : 
If feconded by thee, I durft chaftife 

Th’ infidious Sphinx, and gain’d the glitt’ring prize ; 
Or by thy fav’ring torch conducted ftrove 

To meet with equal fires Jocafta’s love. 

If ftudious of thy caufe I now prepare 

Two fons, whofe rifing merits claim thy care ; 
And, too impatient of the vital light, 

Forc’d from thefe ftreaming orbs the balls of fight : 
Attend, and aid the vengeance I requeft ; 

If worthy thee, and what thou would’ft fuggeft. 
My fons (if fons they are) their fire difown, 
Spoil’d of his eyes, and driven from his throne ; 
And, while a guidelefs, helplefs wretch I roam, 
Deride my groans in pamp’ring éafe at home. 
Such is their pity, fuch their filial love, 

And yet inattive fleep the bolts of Jove : 

Then be the place of Jove by thee fupply’d, 
Tocheck their infults, and reward their pride ; 
Let them fome lafting ftroke of vengeance mourn, 
Which may extend to ages yet unborn : 

Give them the crown, which fteep’d in recent gore, 
From the cleft temples of my fire | tore. 
' Gothen, diffolve the facred bonds of peace, 

Bid difcord rife, and love fraternal ceafe : 

Urge them to dare, what may to lateft times 
Tranfmit their guilt, fome yet un-acted crimes. 
Soon thoul’t experience (do but lead the way) 
Their headftrong wills impatient of delay ; 

And in the out-lines of their tempers find 

The trueft portrait of their father’s mind.’ 


Thefe lines, as the reader muft perceive, have a great fhare 
of ftrength and bold expreffion ; but at the fame time, we muft 
obferve, that Mr. Lewis has, rather in an unfair manner, availed 
himfelf of Pope’s tranflation ; for many of the lines, with fome 
fmall alterations, are the fame, as, upon comparifon, may be 
feen. : 

The perfon and defcent of Mercury is a favourite fubje& of 
defcription with the poets. Statius has tried his {kill upon the 
fame theme. He is thus reprefented by our tranflator. 


* Swift as the word, the fprightly fon of May 
Prepares th’Almighty’s orders to obey. 
The 
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The glitt’ring fandals to his feet applies, 
And to his heels the well-trim’d pinion ties. 
His hat’s wide-fpread circumference confines 
The ftarry radiance, that around him fhines, 
He grafps the wand, which draws from hollow graves, 
Or drives the trembling fhades to Stygian waves ; 
With magic power feals the watchful eye 
In flumbers foft, or caufes fleep to fly. 
From the vaft height with fwift defcent he fprings ; 
(A flender gale fupports his fteady wings) 
Then through th’etherial void confpicuous flew, 
And a long trail of light behind him drew.’ 


In the fifth line Mr. Lewis has introduced the word har, 
which though it in fome meafure, anfwers the Latin galerus, 
yet appears here with little dignity ; ; for, in all probability, Sta- 
tius ufed his galerus elegantly, as it was one of the peculiar cha- 
ratteriftics of the god, and as it was not degraded by common 
ufe ; circumftances which can by no means be obferved in favour 
of our sat. We are not fure, at the fame time, whether the 
terms wide-/pread circumference, when joined with the word dar, 
do not form, by an unavoidable afflociation of ideas, rather a 
burlefque image than an image adapted to the ‘occafion, by call- 
ing to mind che broad brim’d beavers of our forefathers. 

Few epic poets are to be found without their ftorms ; with 
the defcription of that raifed by Statius we fhall clofe our fpe- 
cimens and account. 


‘* The winds arife, and with tumultuous rage 
The gath’ring horrors of the ftorm prefage ; 
And whilft,in heav’n fuperior fway they’claim, 
Earth labours, and refounds the ftarry frame. 
But Aufter chiefly checks the breaking light, 

In clouds incircled, and renews the Night ; 

Then opes the fluices of the pregnant fky, 

And bids the tempeft from each quarter fly, 
Which the fierce North ere finifh’d was its courfe, 
Congeals to fhow’rs of hail with wond’rous force. 
The thunder rowls, with lightning zther glows, 
And burfting clouds unweary’d fires difclofe. 
Now Nemea, now Arcadia’s cloud-capt hills 
Pour on the fubje& vales their murm’ringrills, 
His waves in troops old Inachus fends forth,, 
And Erafinus, rifing to the North. 

Where late was duft, unnumber’d billows roar, 
And Lerna fpews around its liquid ftore : 

Nor art nor nature can the war fuftain ; 

Mounds fail, and damms are interpos’d in vain, 
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Beneath its force the talleft oaks give way, 

And gaping groves admit a fudden day ; 

Roots, leaves, and boughs-are hurry’d o’er the wood, 
Float on the waves, and fwell the loaded flood.’ 

Thefe lines are, on the whole, good ; yet every reader of 
tafte and learning muft obferve in them an unnatural mixturé 
of little and great circumftances, which is not to be imputed to 
Statius. 

‘ Nor art nor nature can the war fuftain, 
Mounds fail, and damms are interpos’d in vain.” 


‘ Nor art nor, nature has the force 
To itop its fteady courfe ; 
Nor Alps nor Pyrenzans keep it out,’ 
_ Nor fortify’d redoubt.’ Dennis. 

Nothing more remains to be,faid, except that Mr. Lewis has 
accompanied his tranflation with notes explanatory and critical, 
in which that little particle I occurs too often, and in which he 
has been too curious in explaining the fabulous hiftories of the 
ancients. On the whole; however,.the work deferves approba- 
tion; and we can by no means fubfcribe to. the author’s modeft 
declaration in his preface, that ‘ his chief merit confifts in having 
had the patience to go through with it, at a time of life which 
is too often {quandered away.in a. circle of follies.and amufe- 
ments.’ , 





VII. An Effay on Original Genius; and its various Modes of Ex- 


ertion in Philofophy and the Fine Arts, particularly in Poetry. 
8v0. Pr. 6s. Dilly. 


HOUGH this writer treats of all the different provinces 
in which genius exerts itfelf, yet he confines himfelf 
chiefly to poetry. In his firft fe€tion he confiders the objeéts 
and ingredients of genius, and ‘the efficacy of thofe ingredients 
united in compofition. We heartily wifh the author had 
changed ‘the title of this fe€tion, which gives us-an idea of an 
apothecary’s prefeription. We-all know that genius contains 
certain characters, but we entertain fome doubts, whether the 
ingredients of genius is a term critically admiffible in writing. 
Paffing over-thefe little inaccuracies, however, if they are fuch, 
we fhall attend our author in his defcriptions of imagination, 
judgment, and tafte, which he very properly terms the diftin- 
guifhing faculties of the human mind, and thinks principally con- 
ftitute genius. Of thefe he gives the preference to imagination. 
: * Imagination (fays he) is that faculty’ whereby the mind 
not — reflects on its own operations, but which affembles the 
' various 
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various ideas conveyed to the underftanding by the canal of 
fenfation, and treafured up in the repofitory- of the memory, 
compounding or disjoining them at pleafure; and which, ; by 
its plaftic power of inventing new affociations of ideas, and of 
combining them with infinite variety, is enabled to prefent. a 
creation of its own, and to exhibit fcenes and objects which 
hever exifted in nature. So indifpenfibly neceffary is this -fa- 
culty in the compofition of Genius, that all the difcoveries ip 
fcience, and all the inventions and improvements in art, if we 
except fuch as have arifen from mere accident, derive their 
origin from its vigorous exertion. -Atthe fame time it muft be 
confeffed, that all the falfe and fallacious fyftems of the former; 
and all the irregular and illegitimate performances in the latter, 
which have ever been obtruded upon mankind, may be jufily 
imputed to the unbounded extravagance of the fame faculty : 
fuch effects are the natural confequences of an exuberant ima- 
gination, without atty proportionable fhare of the reafoning ta- 
lent. It is evidently neceffary therefore; in order to render the 
produétions of Genius regular and juft, as well as elegant and 
ingenious, that the difcerning and coercive power of sangment 
fhould mark and reftrain the excirfions of a wanton im 
tion ;.in other words, that the aufterity of reafon fhould blend 
itfelf with the gaiety of the graces. Here then we have ano- 
ther ingredient of Genius ; an ingredient effential to its coy- 
ftitution, and without which it cannot poffibly be exhibited to 
full advantage, even an accurate and penetrating judgment.’ 

Our author next prefents us with definitions of judgment 
and tafte. - He fuppofes two perfons; the one a man of jude 
ment, the other of tafte, to examine the merit of fome maf- 
terly produétion of art ; that admired piece of hiftory-painting, 
for inftance; of the Crucifixion, by Michael Angelo ; and he ob- 
ferves their different procedure, and the very different remarks 
they will make. * The former (continues he) mheafures with 
his eye the exaé&t proportion ‘of every figure in the piece ; he 
confiders how far the rules of art a?é obfervéd in the defign’and 
ordonnance ; whether the group of fubordinate figures naturally 
lead the eye to the capital one, and fix the attention principally 
upon it; and whether the artift has given a proper variety of 
expreffion to the countenances of the feveral fpeftators; Upon 
difcovering that the painter had-exa&tly conformed to the rules 
of his art in all thefe particulars, he would not only applaud 
his judgmenr, but would alfo give teftimony to his maftery and 
fkill; without, however, having any true feeling of thofe un- 
common beauties which conftitute real merit in the art of 
painting. Such would be'the procedare and remarks of the 
man of mere judgment. Confider now, on the other hand, ini 
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what a different manner the man of tafte will proceed, and tx 


what manner he will be affefled. Inftead of attending, in the 


firft place, to the juft proportions of the various figures ex- 
hibited in the draught, however neceflary to be obferved ; in- 
ftead of remarking, with approbation, the judgment and in- 
genuity difplayed by the artiit in the uniformity of defign, and 
in the regularity and juftnefs that appear in the difpofition of 
the feveral figures of the piece ; he fixes his eye upon the prin- 
cipal one, in which he obferves the various contorfions of the 
countenance, the natural expreffions of agonifing pain, mixed 
however with an air of divine benignity and compaffion. 
Then he paffes on to the contemplation of the inferior and fub- 
ordinate figures, in which he perceives a variety of oppofite 
paffions, of rage and terror, of admiration and pity, ftrongly 
marked in their different countenances; and feels the corre- 
fponding emotions in their utmoft ftrength which thofe feveral 
paffions are calculated to infpire. In a word, the man of judg- 
ment approves of and admires what is merely mechanical in 
the piece; the man of tafte is ftruck with what could only be 


effe&ted by the power of Genius. Wherever nature is juftly — 


reprefented, wherever the features of amy one paffion are 
forcibly expreffed, to thofe features his attention is attraéted, 
and he dwells on the contemplation of them with intenfe and 
exquifite pleafure. The fenfations of the former are cool, 
weak, and unaffecting throughout ; thofe of the latter are 
warm, vivid, and deeply interefting ; or, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, the one reafons, the other feels. But as no reafoning 
can enable a man to form an idea of what is really an obje& of 
fenfation, the moft penetrating judgment can never fupply the 
want of an exquifite fenfibility of tafte. In order therefore to 
relifh and to judge of the produ&tions of Genius and of Art, 
there muft be an internal perceptive power, exquifitely fen- 
fible to all the impreffions which fuch productions are capable 
ef making on a fufceptible mind.’ 

Without intending to difcourage this author, who we are in- 
elined to fufpeét is a young one, we muft be of opinion, that 
the operations he defcribes in the man of judgment are pre- 
eifely thofe which contribute to form the charaéter of a man of 
tafte ; while the properties he allows to the latter, without 
having the leaft conneftion with tafte, only regard feelings. 
We are furprized that this writer fhould admit the word judg- 
ment in this paflage. If he had been acquainted with painting, 
he muft have known that all tafte is comprehended in judg- 
ment, and that the man of tafte is an inferior connoifleur com- 
pared to the man of judgment. We with likewife he had not 


been fo unlucky as to have fingled out the Crucifixion of Mi- 
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chael Angelo, as an admired piece of hiftory-painti .. Con- 
noiffeurs of all kinds agree, that it is a very forry performance, 
and fo unworthy Angelo’s pencil, that fome of the beft. judges 
have doubted whether he was, the painter. 

Our author next proceeds to the ufual indications of genius, 
as exemplified in Taflo, Pope, Milton, in poetry ; and Quins 
tilian in eloquence. On this fubjeé&t, however, he gives us no- 
thing new; for he only obferves,; that the three poets we have 
mentioned wrote poetry when they were very young. We know 
no reafon why he fixes upon Quintilian as an example of ge- 
nius in eloquence, and omits Cicero, who’ undoubtedly had a 
better right to that charaéter, and to whom Quintilian was 
chiefly indebted for his moft valuable compofition; we mean 
his Inftitutes. If he was the author, as is generally thought, 

of the Declamations which go under his name, he was far 
from being fo good. an orator as a critic. This writer after- 
wards confiders the indications of genius in a. mufician and an 
archite&t ; and his obfervations on both merit the read- 
er’s attention. In his third feGtion he treats of the conneétion 
between genius, wit, and humour, which he diftinguifhes 
with accuracy and precifion. He excludes Swift from being a 
genius, in the fame fenfe as Offian was not a wit. He thinks 
that Shakefpeare was both, and that Dr. Young united them 
together in a degree of perfeétion that-has not been equalled 
fince Shakefpeare’s time. If we may credit him, Mr. Pope 
eftablifhed his chara&ter both as a man of genius and wit by 
his Rape of the Lock ; not on account of the vein of wit which 
runs through that poem, but for his inventing the employment 
and nature of the Sylphs. 

The author’s foyrth feétion treats of the mutual influence of 
imagination-on tafte, and of tafte on imagination, confidered 
as ingredients in the compofition of genius. The fifth fection, 
confiders the different degrees of genius, and its various modes 
of exertion. ‘ Some perfons (fays he) poffefs fuch force and 
compafs of imagination, as to be able by the power of this 
faculty to conceive-and prefent,to their own minds, in one 
diftinét view, all the numerons and moft. diftant relations of 
the objeéts on which they employ its by which means they are 
qualified to make great improv ts and difcoveries in the 
arts and fciences. The mind in this cafe has recourfe to and 
relies on its own fund. Confcious of its native enefgy, it de- 
lights to expand its faculties by the moft vigorous exertion. 
Ranging through the unbounded regions of mature and of art, 
it explores unbeaten tracks of thought, catches a glimpfe of 
fome objects which lie far beyond the fphere of ordinary obfer- 


vation, and obtains 2 full and diftiné& view of others. 
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‘ We may farther obferve, that Genius mzy, in a very cort- 
fiderable though much lefs proportion, be difplayed in the il- 
luftration of thofe truths, or’ the imitation of thofe models, 
which it was incapable originally to difcover or invent. To 
comprehend and explain the one, or to exprefs a juft refem- 
blance of the other, fuppofes and requires no contemptible de- 
gree of genius in the author or artift who facceeds in the at- 
tempt.’ Thus we allow Maclaurin, who has explained the 
principles of Newton’s philofophy, and Strange, who has co- 
pied the Cartoons of Raphael, to have been both of them men 
of Genius in their refpeétive profeffions, though not nien of 
original Genius ; for the former did not poflefs that compa/s of 
imagination, and that depth of difcernment, which were neceflary 
to difcover the do&rines of the Newtonian fyftem ; nor the lat- 
ter that fertz/ity and force of imagination, that were requifite 
to invent the defign, and exprefs the dignity, grace, and 
energy, difplayed in the originals of the Italian painter. 

‘ A certain depree of Genius is likewife manifefted in the 
more exquifite produCtions of the mechanical arts. To con- 
ftitute an excellent watchmaker, or even carpenter, fome fhare 
of this quality is requifite. In moft of the arts indeed, of 
which we are fpeaking, induftry, it muft be granted, will, in 
a great meafure, fupply the place of Genius ; and dexterity of 
performance may be acquired by habit and fedulous applica- 
tion: yet in others of a more elegant kind, thefe will by no 
means altogether fuperfede its ufe and exercife; fince it can 
alone beftow thofe finifhing touches that bring ‘credit and re- 
putation to the workman. Every ingenious artift, who would 
execute his piece with uncommon nicety and ‘neatnefs, muft 
really work from his imagination. ‘The model of the piece 
mutt exift in his own mind. ‘Therefore the more vivid and 
perfe& his ideas are of this, the more exquifite and complete 
will be the copy. 

‘ In fome of the mechanical, and in all the liberal arts, it is 
not only neceflary that artifts fhould poffefs a certain fhare of 
imagination, in order to attain excellence in their different 
profeffions ; but that fhare of which they are poffeffed, muft 
principally turn upon one particular obje&. It is this 4éa: of the 
mind to one individual art eather than another, which both in- 
dicates and conititutes what we commonly call a Genius for it. 
This é/as appearsin fome perfons very early, and very remark- 
ably ; and when it does fo, it ought doubtlefs to be regarded 
as the fovereign decree of Nature, marking out the ftation and 
deftiny of her children. 

‘ It cannot be denied, that a great degree of Genius is dif- 
covered in the invention of mechanical arts, efpecially if they 
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are by the firft efforts advanced to any confiderable perfection ; 
for invention of every kind is a fignal proof of Génius. The 
firft inventor of a watch, an orrery, or even a common mill, 

however fimple it may now appear in its machinery and ftruc- 
ture, was unqueftionably a man of an extraordinary mecha- 
nical Genius. ‘The improvement of thefe inventions is like- 
wife a certain criterion of a Genius for them; the degree of 
which talent is always juftly rated in proportion to the im- 
provements made by it, confidered in conne@&ion with the art 
in which they are made. 

‘ We fhall not here inquire into the Seale utility and 
importance of the feveral arts, whether liberal or mechanical, 
in order to determine the particular degree of Genius requifite 
to an excellence in each of them. Let it fuffice to obferve in 
general, that as in the former imagination hath a wider range, 
fo a greater degree of Genius may be difplayed in thefe than in 
the other. Hence we infer their-fuperior dignity, though per- 
haps not their fuperior utilisxy. In the, latter indeed, imagina- 
tion is very intenfely exercifed ; but it is more confined in its 
operation : inftead of rambling from one theme to another, it 
dwells on a fingle object, till it has contemplated it fully arid at 
leifure ; whereas in the others, it forms @ Jefs particular, but 
more comprehenfive view of the objeéts fubmitted to its cog- 
nifance ; it takes them in at one glance, though it does not 
mark their features fo minutely. . A larger compafs of imagi- 
nation therefore is requifite to conftitute excellence in the one, 
and a greater compreffion of this faculty (if we may ufe the 
term) to produce eminence in the other.’ 

The firft fe&tion of the fecond book treats of that degree of 
genius which is pfoperly denominated original. The author 
next confiders philofophic genius in that light, and mentions 
Plato, lord Bacon, Sir Ifaac Newton, Dr. Berkley, bithop of 
Cloyne, and Dr. Burnett, author of the ‘Theory of the Earth, 
as examples of original philofophic genius. He proceeds in 
the third feGtion to original genius in poetry ; and in characteri- 
zing the bards-who fhone in this fublime fphere, he fthews a 
very confiderable degree of critical knowledge in poetry, We 
by no means think the writer equally qualified for the fubje& 
of his fourth fection, we mean original genius.in the other fine 
arts. His ideas of eloquence are confined, and fometimes mif- 
taken; and his quotations from modern orators, either French 
or Englith, feldom, if ever, agree with the examples or the pre- 
cepts laid down by the great mafters of that art. He is, like- 
wife, very unhappy in his tranflations from Cicero; witnefs his 
tranflating that beautiful charatteriftical ftroke of Cicero, when 
applied to Clodius, /ub/ructionum infanis molibys, *§ thofe impious 
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piles.” His laft feétion, which isthe beft executed of any in 
the volume, is intended to fhew, That original poetic ge- 
nius will in general be difplayed in its utmoft vigour in the 
early and uncultivated periods of fociety, which are peculiarly 
favourable to it ; and that it will feldom appear in a very high 
degree in cultivated life, 

To conclude : Though we cannot approve of all this author’s 
opinions and inferences, yet we muft acknowlege, that his per- 
formance contains many ufeful and fpirited remarks upon. com- 
pofitions of genius ; and that it may be perufed with great im- 
provement as well as amufement by thofe readers who want to 
acquire a knowledge of what is commonly called polite lite- 


rature,. 





VIII. Remarks on the Writings and Condu@ of J. J. Rouffeau, 
Svo. Prite2s, 6a. Cadell. 


HIS Remarker upon the writings and condu& of Rouffeau 
is one of thofe rare aves whom it is difficult to define ; of 
a chara@ter which it is hard to fix. 

He is evidently a gentleman, a fcholar, a philofopher, a ge- 
nius, and aman of wit; though, by fome of his readers, his 
-pretenfions to either will be called in queftion ; and by others, 
his character, in a fummary way, will be funk into that of a 
downright fceptic (perhaps athejft) and libertine. 

For, fay the firft, wiila gentleman labour to difturb the pub- 
Jic tranquility? a fcholar revile the fchools? a philofopher 
damn all fedis ? a genius defpife all reftraint ? and a man of wit 
blafpheme facred things ?—Neverthelefs he may be 
_ ‘Here the candid and benevolent will paufe a while; and re- 
egret, that the gentleman in private life fhould affront the pyb- 
lic in a body, whom as individuals he would be far from offend- 
ing ; that the fcholar fhould depart from his firft principles, 
and become ungrateful to his teachers ; that the philofopher 
fhould only wear a gown to cover his lewdnefs ; that true ge- 
niys fhould o’er-fep the modefty of nature, and the decorum of ha- 
bit ; and that fparkling wit, not contented with fuch flefh as 
the market affords in the public ftews, fhould profanely with to 
wanton itfelf with she Word made fled ! Neverthelefs, he may 
be 














What? cry the zealots! Can he be lefS a wretch than he 
appears to be? Can fophiftry itfelf find any pretext in his be- 
half? Is he not a blafphemer of God, and a reviler of men ? 
Order with him is chaos, and chaos order !—Heaven! church ! 
bifhops ! feminaries! fciences ! all fall before him ! Confu- 
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fion on his head ! away with him !——Pincers, fire, and fag- 
got were made for fuch mifcreants ! 

But we cannot give him up fo eafily to the tarmentors, fince 
we profefs candor and moderation ; and having balanced his 
beauties againft his blemifhes, we find that the former greatly 
preponderate. 

A ftaunch advocate for Rouffeau muft needs be difpleafing te 
many fober-minded people, who conform to prefent modes, and 
readily fubfcribe, without farther inquiry, to. adopted fyftems : 
but the merit of the Remarker does not confift in being a 
mere epitomizer of his author ; he has opinions of his own, 
fo fingular, fo novel, and, like a true critic, fo independent of 
his author, that we are forry to quote a verfe of fevere condem- 
gation againft him. 

«* How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit !” 
Pope, v. Vanbrugh. 
"The Remarker has been faid to be a copy, in a great meafure, 
of the inimitable Triftram ; tho’ we muft own, that in one or 
two places excepted, we cannot find out the refemblance ; but 
that he is a great admirer of Shakefpeare, will be very evident 
to every critic in the works of that child of nature, whofe phrafe 
and language he introduces with a certain.aptnefs, that we don’t 
xemember to have met with elfewhere. 

Upon the whole, we recommend this little work to fuch only 
of our readers as are capable of feparating the metal from the 
drofs, and can difcern the true oriént, notwithftanding the foul 
4ncruftations which fully and deform it. At the fame time 
we beg leave to. recommend more decency and propriety to the 
accomplifhed author in his next eflay, as he values the general 
favour and approbation of the public. 

To this work is prefixed an ingenious, well-defigned, and, fa- 
tyrical frontifpice, in which Voltaire is introduced, in a fine 
flowing peruke, with a pair of jack-boots and fpurs, and a whip 
in his hand, beftriding a monfter which he has bridled, faddied, 
and brought to the ground. Over his head, pendent by their 
necks upon a gibbet, are Jattice and Liberty, upon the beam of 
which is feen all that remains of the-temple of Liberty. On the 
right fide of the piece, in front, upon a little eminence, ftands 
an arch fhrugging figure, reprefenting Rouffeau, ina furr’d 
gown and cap, pointing with his right hand to the beaft and his 
‘burthen, and with the plummet of Truth in his left, founding, 
as we may fuppofe, the fincerity and real eftimation of the 


wider. 
We own that we are much affeéted at the aukward fituation 


of our darling principles Juftice and Liberty ; and are entirely 
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ignorant of what they have done to defetve to be gibbetted. 

If the little gentleman in fur, by virtue of ‘his plunimet and 
line, has found out, as he feems to infinuate, that Voltaire has 
been their executioner, we are of opinion that he — to be 
hanged up in their ftead. 


— 





IX. Familiar Letters which paffid between Abraham Hill, Ef; 
Fellow and Treafurer of the Royal Society, one of she Lords of 
Trade, and Comptroller to bis Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury ; 
and feveral eminent and ingenious Perfons of the laf Century, 
Tranferibed from the Original Letters. 8ve. Pr, 45, ‘Johnfton. 


HE charaéter of this Mr. Hill mentioned in the title-page, 
feems to bear a ftrong refemblance to that of the Roman 
Atticus. He was the fon of a merchant and alderman of Lon- 
don, who was employed as treafurer for the parliamentary party 
from the fummer of the year 1642, the time the parliament 
began their war agaifft king Charles I. until the year 1649, 
During that period, and afterwards, he was much courted and 
employed by the chief managers of the ftate, and in particular 
by the protector Cromwell himfelf, as appears from their many 
letters to him, now in the hands of the editor. The reader 
from thefe circumftances may eafily conceive in what kind of 
principles Mr. Abraham Hill (who was born in the year 1633) 
was educated. \ He was early in life mafter of the Greek, 
Latin, French, Dutch, and Italian languages ; a proficient in 
natural and moral philofophy ; and when but twenty-two years 
of age, he was a favourite with the Englifh literati. Upon his 
father’s death, he became mafter of an ample fortune. His re- 
fidence was in Grefham College, where he converfed with learn- 
ed men, ftudied hiftory and antiquity, and cultivated his fa- 
vourite purfuit of natural philofophy. _He was one of the firft 
encouragers of the Royal Society, of which he was a fellow, and 
treafurer ; and, though no author himfelf, nor affeciing any 
rank in life or literature, he was loved and efteemed all over 
the polite parts of Europe. He was twice married, and in 1665 
purchafed the extenfive manor of St. John’s in Sutton, at Hone, 
in the county of Kent, once the poflefiions and refidence of the 
Knights Hofpitallers of St. John of Jerufalem; an eftate of 
no inconfiderable account, either for its fize, or the rank its 
antient poffeffors held in life. To this retreat he devoted him- 
felf, and lived a quiet fubje& during the reigns of Charles and 
James II. Upon the Revolution he was made one of the com- 


miffioners of trade, where he contracted an acquaintance and 
4 friendfhip 
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friendthip with fome of the higheft as well as wortaieft mon in 
England, amongft whom was reckoned the celebrated Mr. 
Locke. 

The Tory fyftem which prevailed at the beginning of queen 
Anne’s reign drove him, when near feventy years of age, back 
to his beloved retirement, where he lived philofophically and 
focially till the fifth of February 1721, when he died, 

As to the letters before us, they are:highly worthy the at- 
tention of the public. The effufions of fenfible friends ata 
diftince from. each other exhibit the beft pictures.of their per- 
fonal charafers ; thofe of their literary and political are known 
from their actions and publications. For the entertainment of 
our readers we fhall exhibit fpecimens of thefe letters. The 
firft is letter 1gth,. from Dr. William Aglionby to Mr. Hill, 
by which we fee that complaints of French travelling are of 


no very modern date, 


| 7 Paris, Sept. 5, 1685. 
‘ My Dear FRienp, : 

* { would have thanked you from Calais for your many ci- 
vilities in London, but my. fhort ftay there would. not permit 
me todoit. We got hither in five days by the coach. It was 
a moft tedious. journey by a new road, viz. St. Omer’s, Aire, 
and Amiens, and though hard beds, much naftinefs, and not 
above three hours fleep of a night, with a continual plague from 
cuftom-houfe officers, were great grievances to me, yet good 
air, and good bread and wine, with merry company, have al- 
tered my health much for the better. Now for news.—Yef- 
terday the king went for Chambort—the day before arrived 
here the two young princes of Conti and La Roche. . They 
have been prefented to the king by the prince of Conde, to 
whofe interceflion, and. their brave behaviour fhewn at the 
battle of the Gran in Hungary, the king has granted the return 
of his favour, but has commanded the young prince of 'Turenne, 
who was in their company, to depart the kingdom immediately, 
I fuppofe by this time you have our two Englifh princes ; they 
paffed at Calais q little before we arrived there, and I am in- 
formed here, by a perfon I can: confide in, that. they came 
dire&tly from the Jefuits college at la Fleche, where they have 
been bred all this while. My lord Prefton went away yefterday ; 
he has not been able to obtain leave for his Proteftant French 
fervants to go with him, except he would give fecurity for their 
return into this kingdom in three months, which he has refufed 
to do; neverthelefs he has taken them with him to Dieppe, be- 
ing refolved to put them to the trial of ftopping them by force. 
There is a new edict publifhed, by which all people are forbid 

| to 
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to go to Charenton, that are not of the Balliage of Paris. This 
I fuppofe is laid as a ground-work to demolith Charenton, when- 
ever they pleafe. Some families of Rochelle being come hither, 
there is an edi& to oblige them to return, and they talk of pro-_ 
hibiting all trading to the Proteftants, that they may fix them 
to their habitations. 

« I doubt my ftay here will be fo fhort, that I thall not be 
able to. fend you any virtuofo communications. We have de- 
lacate funfhine, which will haften me to Bourbon in about three 
days. I haveno more to write, only that you will let me hear 
from you foon, and to affure you, with much fincerity, that 

‘ Iam yours, &c, WILLIAM AGLIONBY.’ 


Lyons, Sept. 30. 1685. 
¢ Sir, 

© When I left Paris, it was with a refolution to go to Bour- 
bon, taking Fontainbleau in my way; but when I came to 
Melun, the king’s journey to Chambort had fo fwept all that 
country of horfes and coaches, nay, even the very affes, that I 
was forced to ftay there two days, before I could get any fort 
of beaft to carry me to Fontainbleau. Being thus deprived of a 
conveniency, and unwilling to return to Paris, I {truck into the 
Lyons road, and, with much ado, and all the inconveniencies 
that can be, except foul weather, I am at laft got hither, where 

I have found no letters from you, nor any of my Englith friends, 
which I impute to your thinking me ftill at Bourbon. 

* France is quite fpoiled in all fenfes. ‘Travelling is made a 
thing almoft impraéticable ; for all public conveniencies being 
monopolized, they ufe you as they pleafe; and, whether by 
jand or water, fo overload themfelves, that to perform their 
ftage, the paffengers are well off to get four hours leep allowed 
them in the twenty-four. You have no attendance in the inns; 
in fhort, I think it would deter any one from travelling thefe 
roads again. Iam fure it will me; and there is no poflibility 
of going any other way than by thefe public conveyances. With 
much perfuafion I prevailed for two horfes and a man to go with 
me from Melun to Auxerre, to recover the Lyons road. It is 
but two days journey, and it coft me fifty fhillings, and poor 
ftumbling cattle. tee. When you complain of this, they bid 
you ride poft, for it is for that purpofe they make travelling fo 
inconvenient. Iam not forry to fee it, for I think it will ruin 
commerce, which they feem now to neglect entirely, being re- 
folved to exterminate all the Hugonots or compel them to turn 
Roman Cathelics.. This country is full of foldiers going to 
Vivarais and the Sevennas, to quarter upon the Reformed, ’till 


they have converted them, or eat them up. - Tomorrow will 
be 
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be the demolition of the temple here, which has been fpared 
all this. while in favour of trade. The archbifhop himfelf, who 
is governor of the town, has remonftrated at court, that it will 
be the ruin of the frade here, and confequently of the place it- 
felf, but in vain: and accordingly numbers of their workmen 
in filk beg in the ftreets, for want of employment; feveral Hu- 
gonot families having carried their beft manufaturers with them 
to Germany and other places, where they have withdrawn them- 
felves. Geneva in particular is fo full, that there is not a loft 
or garret un-let. The whole induftry of the government is 
employed to hinder their removing, and they have condemned 
feven chief burghers of Rochelle to the gallies, for attempting 
it. The king has caufed the governors in all places to declare 
to the Hugonots, that he is refolved to have but one religion in 
his kingdom, and that by Eafter next he will have all his fub- 
yeéts under one communion. The reafon of this great precipita- 
tion (as fome guefs) is the rumour of a league between the Pro- 
teftant princes in Germany, who defign to intercede for their 
brethren here : but before that time, in all probability, there 
will be none deft in France. . 

‘ Ihave been to feek out. Mr. Spor, but the noife of the 
dragoons who arrived here yefterday has frighted him out of 
town, being a Proteftant, and [I cannot fo much as hear where 
he is. From thence I went to fee the famous Difcus, or buck- 
ler of filver, where the ation of Scipio Africanus giving the 
Spanith lady to her lover, is fo well reprefented. It is a noble 
thing, and worthy the clofet of a prince. - Inclofed I fend you 
a cut of it: the mafter of this rarity having prefented me with 
feveral of them. You will give me leave to end here, and 
without any ceremony, believe me to be, 

‘ Affeftionately yours, WILLIAM AGLIONBY.’ 


The following letter, which is the twenty-feventh in the col- 
Je&tion, is of a very uncommon nature. 


From AsrAuam Hitz, Efq; to Joun Brook, EG; 


London, Feb. 24, 1662. 
“Srey 

“« IT ought to receive it as a particular-favour, that you choofe 
to dire&t your defires and correfpondence to me, when all of our 
fociety will readily acknowledge their obligations to ferve you, 
and I muft confefs myfelf the moft unfit perfon to do it effec- 
tually.—Your acceptance of what accounts I can give you, will 
be-my fatisfaétion, and your returns thall be welcome as a fa- 
vour to me, and the friends to whom I communicate them. -I 
do not well remember the time when you were here, and ferved 
yourfelf 
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yourfelf by your own obfervations of the proceedings at Grefham 
College; but the lateft entertainment has been from Sir William 
Petty, who (excufe his flow proceedings by the trouble he and 
other Englifh are in to defend the title of their lands) has done 
this. Upon two hollow and large cylinders, he lays a kind of 
itage or float, and fits thereto fails, fhrowds, head, and butt, 
all different from the common. With this veffel he has made 
divers trials againft the beft vefiel at Dublin, and fails two foot 
for their one, and makes more advantage of crofs winds, than is 
done in the ufua] way. His veffel draws fo little water, that 
harbours will be rendered ufelefs ; it can fcarce be funk by 
fiorm or enemies, and they coft but half what hips of the like 
burthen ordinarily come to, This, his firft effay, is on a vefiel 
twenty-five feet long; but he intends fhortly to make one 
much larger, to be freighted for England, 

‘ We have lately held a correfpondence with one Mr. Beale, 
a minifter in the Weft, who has greatly propagated the planta- 
tion of red-ftreak, a fort of apple, which is found to make the 
beft cyder, efpecially for long keeping. The plant is very 
hardy, and grows quick; and the fruit fo four, that the very 
hogs will not eat.it ; confequently there is no danger of their 
being ftolen. Some of thefe plants are fent for up, to be dif- 
tributed hereabouts, and fome expeét the plantation wil! be- 
come general, and of great saibiiinel hereabouts, as well as in 
Herefordfhire. 

‘ Not far from Salifbury there are ftrange noifes heard, and 
have been for many months, whereof many hundreds are wit- 
neffes. At firft it was a drum beat of its own accord, and that 
being cut in pieces and burnt, that noife ftill continued, and 
there have been others fince almoft incredible. Dr. Wilkins 
has fome thoughts of going thither, to examine all the circum- 
ftances of it, for the ftory is extraordinary. Somewhat of this 
nature we are promifed from York aflizes ; and if any thing 
has happened fince the perfon fufpeéted for the murder at Dry- 
field was committed to prifon, pray let us know; but to that 
time we have had a particular account, and it is faid here, the 
fpirit promifed to appear at the trial, if other teftimony were 
wanting. 

« At the fociety, our moft frequent.experiments are on, the 
air and frofts ; but, as you know they are ufual, and not eafily 
to be reported, but by the copies of the papers given in by the 
curators, if you defire any of them, I will take care you thall 
have them, or any thing you approve of. I remain, Sir, 


¢ Yours, &c. ABRAHAM HILL. 


The 
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The remaining part of this curious colleétion is equally en- 
tertaining and inftructiue ; but we cannot clofe our review of 
it without inferting the following letter, which is from an illuf- 
trious ornament ‘of mathematics and ‘natural philofophy,” who 
lived in or near our own times. , 


Pagham, June 22, 1691. 
« Hon. Sir, 

* Igot down hither this morning by times, and went on hosel 
in order to have gone down and fet our people to work ; but it 
was captain Chanterell’s advice, that our five-inch hawéer, 
which had fcarce been five times ufed to the capftan, was fo 
far worn, being exceedingly burnt with overtanning, that he 
thought it unfafe, and therefore defired he might have a new 
one fo.newhat larger, of about thirty fathoms ; the catks like- 
wife prove not fo well as expeéted. Isis the opinion of all 
who have feen our ropes, that they are the moft tarred of any 
they ever faw, and Iam willing to believe it is done for the ad- 
vantage of the maker, rather than out of any defign to baffle 
and defeat our bufinefs. We fhall with all diligence profecute 
the affair; and [hope now; ina fhort time, to give you a good 
account of your fhip. This bufinefs requiring my affiftance, 
when an affair of a great confequence to myfelf ‘calls me to 
London, viz. looking after the aftrenomy-profeffor’s place in 
Oxford, I humbly beg of you to intercede for me,with the arch- 
bifhop Dr. Tillotfon, to defer the eleétion for fome fhort time, 
till I have done here, if it be but fora fortnight: but it muft be 
done with expedition, left it be too late to fpeak. This time will 
give me an opportunity to clear myfelf in another matter, there 
being a caveat entered againit me, till Ican fhew that I am noe 
guilty of afferting the eternity of the world. I hope you will 
excufe this trouble, as it will be of fo great fervice to — : 

‘ Your molt obliged, &c. 
‘ EDMUND HALLEY.’ 


. 
/ 


We recommend to all publifhers of pofthumous writings: the 
example of this judicious colleStion, in which the editor has 
admitted nothing that can betray any of thofe little weakneffes 
to which the greateft genius is at times liable. The publica- 
tion before us places the reader at a convivial entertainment, 
where the moft-ingenious naturalifts and philofophers of the 
age deliver their fentiments in literature, and fometimes in-po- 
litics, with that agreeable eafe and candour which improves 
inftruction and endears fociety, 


X. Criticad 
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X. Critical RefleBions on the Chara&er and AGions of Alexander the 
Great. Written originally in Italian, by bis Serene Highne/s 
Frederic Auguftus, Prince of Brunfwic. 8ve. Pr. 25. 6d, 
Becket and De Hondt. 


Vein of the greateft humanity, as well as the foundeft 
fenfe, runs through thefe refleftions. The original inten- 
tion of their ferene author very poffibly was to inftrué& the 
princes of his own family ; to arm them againft thofe excefles 
into which pride and prefumption are apt to carry the braveft 
and the moft generous of mankind ; to point out the danger of 
being intoxicated by power, and the meannefs of being governed 
by paffion. It was certainly commendable in this prince to 
fuffer his obfervations to be publifhed for the. common good of 
mankind ; though we cannot fee that they are always applica- 
ble to the conduét of common life. 

His Highnefs fays, that Alexander’s fentiment, in bewailing 
his lot that nothing weuld remain for him to conquer, if his fa- 
ther’s victories fhould continue, deferves at once our commen- 
dation and our cenfuire. ‘ It was, fays he, very commendable 
in Alexander, when he had fcarcely outgrown his infancy, to 
be fo defirous of diftinguifhing himfelf from his cotemporary 
princes, who ufed to pafs away their days in luxury and effemi- 
nate foftnef, after the example of the kings of Perfia. 

‘ But was it not likewife a great miftake to imagine, that 
the only method for a king to diftinguifh himfelf, is to extir- 
pate a part of the human fpecies, to make thoufands miferable, 
and’ to fhed the innocent blood of whole nations ? With what 
abundant reafon might the race of men bewail their fate, if all 
thofe who are placed upon the throne fhould:think in the fame 
manner ! The whole world would prefently be depopulated! A 
fovereign who hath the flendereft feelings of humanity will al- 
ways regard war as a misfortune. He may render himfelf re- 
fpeftable, and.acquire a fufficient fhare of glory by governing 
his fabjeéts with difcretion and equity, and conforming his ac- 
tions to the laws of nature and reafon. It is only when a war 
is unavoidable, that he fhould think it glorious to diftinguith 
himfelf by military atchievements. In that cafe he doth no- 
thing but obcy the didates of his duty.’ 

With all due deference to his Serene Highnefs, we think his 
own words exclude all kind of merit from the impious regret of 
Alexander, which contains no fentiment but that of brutality 
or inexperience. He either thought it a fine thing to cut 
throats, or to fee raree-fhews of reviews, battles, and triumphs. 
The truth is, he feems to have had a paffion for both. As to 


the indolence charged upon the kings of Perfia, and oppofed to 
the 
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the ftirring fpirit of the conqueror, we are perhaps rather fine 
gular in. our notions upon that head. Indolence, properly 
fpeaking, is no other than mifufing the exercife of our rational 
faculties and virtuous affections, and fuffering ourfelves to be | 
carried away by the indulgence of a favourite habit, either na- 
tural or acquired. Charles XII. of Sweden, though he lived in 
an eternal tempeft of war, fatigues, and marches, was in this 
fenfe the moft indolent prince of his time ; becaufe he could ~ 
not put himfelf to the trouble ‘of correéting that brutal bloody 
paffion for war which he received from nature, and which was 
confirmed by habit.. Notwithftanding this, the princely author’s 
general obfervation, that it is commendable in any prince to 
wifh to diftinguifh himfelf from his effeminate cotemporaries, is 
unqueftionably laudable ; but we can by no means think it ap- 
plicable to this paffage of Alexander’s life. Had Ariftotle, who 
was Alexander’s tutor, poflefled the temper of Buchanan, 
James I.’s preceptor, he would have given his pupil a good 
flogging, and occafioned himi to fhed tears on another account, 
for his barbarous forrow. ’ 

We can by no means fubfcribe to our Serene. author’s ‘cha- 
rafter of Henry prince of Wales, eldeft fon of James I. of Eng- 
land. ‘ This prince had a moft excellent judgment, and as 
good a heart. He had every quality which* could render him 
worthy of a throne, and his genius bore a ftriking refemblance 
to that of Alexander.’ We are of Mrs. Macaulay’s opinion,* 
that the liberties of a people, efpecially of the Englith, are al. 
ways endangered by a martial monarch. Foreigners, however, 
are to be excufed as to the ideas they form of the Britith coniti- 
tution, which is of itfelf a ftudy totally diffimilar to any other of 
the kind, and fometimes very contradictory to the maxims 
moft generally received and eftablifhed in other countries... We 
entirely, however, agree with his Serene Highnefs, that the 
manly behaviour of Alexander (though but a boy) to the Perfian 
embafladors is worthy of the higheft eulogies. The ftory of 
Alexander’s firft backing Bucephalus, feems to have been one of 
thofe hiftorical fibbs, which have been fanétified by antiquity ; 
and perhaps the fplendor of his atchievements has dazzled 
writers into other anecdotes. Did he really fave the life of his 
father ?—-—-Our Serene author highly commends the contempt 
which Alexander difcovered for Paris, and the honours he ren- 
dered to the fepulchre of Achiiles.—-—Did not Alexander love 
himfelf in Achilles ?>—-—Diveft Homer’s hero of brutal cou- 
rage, fortified by an invulnerable perfon, and of whining affec- 
tions, and what is there praife-worthy in the character of Achil- 
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* Vol. I, pag. 75. 
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les drawn by his immortal poet ? The two following chapters 
do great honour to the good fenfe and diicernment of the writer. 


‘.Cuar. VI. The refeicn of Alexander upon. the condition of 
y nine princes. 

‘. Alexander once eblareets ‘* That. kings fhould always per- 
form good aétions, and always expeét to. be blamed for them.” 
‘Ehis: reflection is partly true, and partly falfe. It is true, that 
good actions are the principal circumftances by which a prince 
Should be diftinguifhed from a private perfon.. That fovereign 
muft be extremely ungrateful to the Almighty, who can_re- 
nounce fuch a glorious prerogative. He would fet a wretched 
example. to his fubje&s, who will not fail to fay ;—* If our 
prince doth .not think it his duty to perform good actions, the 
obligation upon us, who have infinitely lefs power and -oppor- 
tunity, muft be extremely trifling.” As ‘to the cenfure Alex- 
ander fpeaks of, every prince muft expec his fhare of ir. Ifa 
fovereign beftows.a favour which hath been equally merited by 
two of his fubjeéts, and of which the one and the other believe 
themfelves alike deferving, it is certain that he will be feverely 
cenfured by him who lofes the recompence he expected. But 
the cenfure will appear extremely unjuft, if we reflect. that it is 
not always in a fovereign’s power to reward every body who 
may deferve it. We might add, that in all cafes of this nature, 
a man complains of his-prince, not fo much from any difappro- 
bation of his conduét, as from a difguft at his own difappoint- 
ment. But is it not, after.all, a general truth, that princes are 
more commended than cenfured ? With what a fwarm of flat- 
terers isa fovereign furrounded, who are always ready to- ap- 
plaud him, not only for the .mereft-trifles, but for actions which 
are notorioufly culpable, and reflect the vileft difhonour on re~ 
gal majefty. How many authors have lavifhed their commen- 
dations on thofe paflages of a prince’s life, which ought to: be 
erafed. from the pages of hiftory. .In the tenth tome of P. Da- 
niel’s hiftory of France, the higheft eulogies are beftowed on 
Francis I, for condemning his proteftant fubjects to the flames ! 
To conclude this chapter, if a prince would appear worthy of 
the crown he wears, and difcharge the duties of his ftation, he 
will be obliged to perform good a&ions. ‘This he may cer- 
tainly do without much difficulty : for he-can never be at a lofs 
for opportunities, and may affure himfelf that he will always 
be more commended for it than cenfured. 


‘ Cuap. VII. The races at the Olympic games. 


. © The King. of Macedon once took it into his head to difpute 


the racer’s prize at the Olympic games; but he miffed his 
mark 
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fark, and was«not’dble.to win:thé»pfize-he-conteadéd for; I 
eannot fay that this-aGion of Alexander greatly pleafes me. . Jt. 
amuit' certainly be acknowledged, that cxercife, and-even-labo- 
rious exetcife, may be very proper for a-king and the comman: 
der ofan arniy, as-a means to preferve him: from e ' 
a vice which will equally debilitate the powers both of the. pet 
aud the body. If the king of Macedon had no other defign 
but this, we may fay with a fafe con{cience, that his method of 
putting it into execution was extremely injudicious. Jt was 
very unfeemly in Alexander to enter the lifts, and thus put him- 
felf upon a level’ with ' petfons of thé meameft rank, and conde- 
{cand to become a fpeacle to. his whole army, and a numerous 
throng of the common people. _ All perfons have nof the fame 
ftrength of body. This diferente is obfetvable among kings 
as well as among other men. But in bodily vigor, the lower 
clafs of people who are inured to labor and hardfhips, have ge- 
nerally' {peaking ‘the advantage over kings, who are taken/up 
with more lofty concerns, If, therefore, in things ofthis na- 
ture, a fovereign. fhould enter intoa conteft with the meaner 
fort of perfons, the whole honour will certainly fall to the lat- 
ter.: and, then, how fevere muft be the prince’s mortification)? 
Whenever a monarch humbles himfelf an fuch a thoughtlefs 
manner, his merits are no-longer to be decided by his fellow 
‘kings, but by thofe capricious judges the common:péople.. If, 
therefore, he hath the leaft {park ef ambition, he will be care- 
ful never to put him{elf upon an equality with perfons:of an 
inferior condition. For the fame reafim a prince of under- 
ftanding will {corn to wafte his time in the purfuit of that trifling 
glory which is derived from fuch unimportant qualities as:can 
add nothing to: the luftre.of the royal name. Thus, for.ex- 
ainple, it muft be allowed that Painting is a fine art : bat ifva 
monarch fhouldplace his chief merit in.an accomplifhment of 
this kind, whateould be more ridiculous ? It might, perhaps, 
be worth his while to apply himfelf to the ftudy of it now and 
then by way of amufement ; but it would manifeftly be a ble- 
mith to his character to make profeffion of it... With what ri- 
dicule did Nero overwhelm himfelf by: appearing on the ftage ? 
Or what fenfible Frenchman can execufe the folly of Lewis XIV. 
in affluming the character of a comedian ? A fovereign thould 
cautioufly avoid every thing which imay leffen him in the eyes of 
the public. Clemency, affability, and a compaffiom which ren- 
ders him always acceflible to the unfortunate, will never deprive 
him of that refpeétful fubmiffion which is due tohis rank. 
But he may lofe it by a fingle a&iof indifete toss like thofe £ 
haye been relating.’ | 


Vou, XXII,” May, 1767. Ce Ie 
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Its with regret we find ourfelves unable to be mose parti- 
éular in our commendations of this excellent. performance, 
which, wpon the whole, itamps virtue upon greatnefs, and ren- 
ders the author as refpefable for the goodnefs of his heart and 
the fowndnefs of his judgment; as. he is. for his pipe bet and 
ers paw 





» Monrury Cararocus. 


. The prefent Method of Inoculating for the Small:Pox, To whieh 

“are added, Some Experiments, inptitated with a View to difcover 

“Yhe ya: of a fimilar Treatment in the Nataral Small Pox. By 
Thomas Dimfdale, M.D." v0. Pr.’ 2s. 6d." Owen! 


AHIG. work having been long advertifed, and, froth the 
reputation of its author, expeSed with, impatience, we 
Shall be fomewhat particular in our account of it, ) 

Anchis firft chapter, he treats. of rhe,age, conffitution, and fea- 
fon of the year proper for inoculation. With regard to age, he 
tells us,,‘be;chufes to decline inoculating. children under two 
syears old, becaufe fuch fubjedts .are expofed to all the hazards 
af dentition, fevers, fluxes, convulfions, and other accidents ; 
-beCaufe medicines, at that age, are more difficultly adminiftered, 


jaind becaufe young children have ufually a larger fhare of puf- 


tales, ‘Ehrefe objefions he has, however, bim/elf, in a great 
gneafure, obviated, by. informing us, that he has inoculated 
many under two years old, and that they all did well. As to 
<onfitution, he informs. us, from. experience, that_ perfons af- 
*#isted.with various chronic complaints have pafied through the 
‘ifmall-pox with great eafe and fafety. Thofe who labour under 
any. acute difeafe are obvioufly improper. fabjedts ; as are like- 
wife thofe in whom there are evident marks of corrofive acxj- 
monioas hwarours, or where there is. a manifeft debility of the 
whole frame. Concerning the feafox of she gear, the Door is 
of opinion that it.is of little importance. .. 
.. % Paspagation, In directing the preparatory regimen, I 
principally, fays the Dofer, aim at thefe. points: ‘to reduce 
‘whe patient, if in high health, to a low and more fecure ftate ; 
-to-fwengthen. the conftitution, if too low ; to corre what ap- 
‘pears vitiated, and to clear the ftemech and bowels, @s much 
as may be, from all crudities and their: effeéts.” With. this 
«view, he orders thofe of .the firft clafs to abitaim from all ani- 
mal: food, fpices, and fermented liquors, ¢xcept {mall -beer, 
for the fpace of ten days. before. the operation. During this 
$i a ~ eX! 2M TD time, 
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time, they are to take three dofes of the following powder’ at 
bed-time; and'a dofe of Glauber’s fait) cach fucceeding: morn- 
ing. The powder is compofed of ‘eight grains of calomel, the 
fame quantity ‘of ‘the ‘compound powder’ of crabs’ claws, and 
one eighth part‘of @ graitt' of tartar emetic. | This dofe is in- 
tended for a perfon in health of a robuft conftitution,’\aiid 
muft, therefore, neceflarily be varied according to the age, 
ftrength, and habit of the patient. 

Inrection. After mentioning the -feveral modes of com- 
municating the infeétion, which have been, at different times, 
practifed by different inoculators, the Do€tor informs us that 
he has found the following method the moft eligible. 

“The patient to be infected being in the fame houfe, and, 
if no.obje@ion:is made to it, in the fame room, with one who 
has the .difeafe, a little of the variolous matter is taken, from 
the place of infertion, if the fubject is under inoculation ; or.a 
ripe puftule, ‘if in ‘the natural way, on ‘the point of a laeet, 
fo that both fides of the point aré moiftened. * * 

‘ With this ‘lancet an incifion is made’ ‘in that part of ‘the 

arm where iffues are ufually placed, deep enough to pafs thro’ 
the fearf' fkin; “and juft to touch the {kin itfelf, and in length as 
thort as poffible; “not more than one eighth of ‘aninch, © ~” 
“"€ ‘The little wound being then ftretched opén* between the 
finger ‘and thumb of the operator, the incifion’ is moiftened 
with the matter, by gently touching it with the flat fide of the 
infeed lancet. "This operation is generally performed in both 
arms, and fometimes'in ‘two places in one arm, a little diftant 
. from each other.’ ‘Neither plaifter, bandage, or covering ‘isap- 
plied. , SEY f %e J : ae | 

‘It feems, continues our author, of -no‘confequence whe- 
ther infe@ing matter be taken from ‘the’ natural’ or inoculatéd 
fmall-pox. I have ufed both, and never have beén able to dif- 
cover the leaft difference, either in point of certainty of in- 
fedtion, the progrefs, or the event..——Nor fs it of confequence 
whether the matter be taker ‘before’ or’ after the crifis.———I 
have taken a'little'clear a from the elevated pellicle on the 
incifed part, even fo early as the fourth day after the ope 
tion ; and have, at’ ene tines, ‘wfed matter. fully digefted af- 
ter the crifis,’ with “equal ‘ fuceef8.* “It feems, ‘then,’ that 
the means of commufiication’ is‘a matter of indifference; and, 
therefore, that the great fuccefs attending the prefent method : 
of inoculation muft be*attributed to fome orher.caufes > 

- Procress oF Inrkerion. Orie‘advanta ‘arifing’ from per- 
forming the Operation in‘fuch a manner as’to render plaifter or 
bandage uritieceflary; is that’ proghoftic may” frequently: be 
formed from the serene vo-4e ‘wound thus teft. to’ infelf: 
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The day after the operation there. is. but little differences ‘ On. 
the fecond day, fays our author, if the part is, viewed with a 
lens, there generally appears a kind of, orange-coloured. {tain 
about the incifion, and the furrounding {kin feems to contrac.’ 
At this period the Doétor ufually,, gives, at. bed-tiime, a, pill, 
compofed of calomel and compound powder of crabs. claws, 
each three grains, with one tenth of .a grain, of emetic. tartar. 
Off the fourth or ffth d day, the patt gtows .fomewhat bard, 
itches, and: appears lightly inflamed. ., About the fixth,day a 
pain and ftiffneis is generally feltin, the axilla, which.is deemed 
a favourable fymptom. The eruptive fever commonly, begins 
on the feventh or.cighth day. .. On. viewing the incifion with a 
glafs, it now appears furrounded by a vatt number of; fmall 
confluent puftules, ADAUE the, tenth day.a circular,, ar, oval, 
efflorefcence is difcovered, generady about the fize of a filling, 
but fometimes much larger.» ft accompanies. the eruption, and 
may. be deemed.a fignal that all danger js over, «As foon as the 
fymptoms of the eruptive fever appear, the laft mentioned mer- 
curial pill.is adminiftered over night; and the following morn- 
ing-a draught compofed of two ounces of the infufion of fena,. 
half.an eunce of manna,-and two drams of..the tinSure of 
jalap. . With fubmiffion to the Door, he might certainly have 
contrived.a-lefs naufeous purge ,of-equal power, “When the 
appearances: above defcribed proceed thus regularly, the'difcafe 
isgenerally quite mild, -If,, on the contrary, they feem tardy 
in their:progrefs,. it bec somes necefiary to actelerate the erup- 
tion by a more frequent repetition of mercurial and_purgative 
medicines. »slt is fomewhat extraordinary,;that frequent eva- 
cuation fhould promote the inflammation, which, however, the 
Deétor. ailures) us is the cafe; and, alfo;*contrary to what’ is 
obferved of the fmall-pox in anatural way, thatthe earlier the. 
eruption, the muiider is the. diferder. » As foon as the fymptoms 
of the eruptive fever appear, and the purging medicine has ope- 
rated, the.patient is. ordered to.keep-abroad' in the open air,. 
be the weather ever. fo cold, and to quench his thirft with 
cold water, taking care not to ftand till, but to aalk:, about 
moderately. 
Suth are the general principles. of this new. method of ino» 
Bec ; a method, the fuccefs of which would, a,.few, years 
» have been thought to exceed ak poflibility, Thole. who 
ah to be more minutely informed, we refer to the book itfelf, 
where they will find an explicit detail of every, thing neceflary 
to be known on this fubject';.and they will probably jbe con- 
vineed, that the great fuccels, of the Effex. inotulators,, is en- 
tively owing to this autiphlogiftic, method. of treatment,..and 
nét to any fpecific vistue in their.medicines., _, 
4 With 
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With regard! to. the ‘experiments tried’ by. the ‘Door. with 
an ‘imention to aftertain the ef-s of a‘ fimilar. treatment of 
the natural finall-pox, ‘his opportunities have ‘not been. fo fre- 
quent-as he’ could ‘have’ wifhed : ‘neverthelefs he has’ treated 
forty patients in the new method, without lofing one.. Ac- 
cording to' the common’ way of ‘management, not lef than one 
in feven or eight ‘are facrificed.‘Thefe forty, therefore, are 
no inconfiderable ftep towards’ the difcovery of- means to take 
away all danger from this nithieea dreadful Gear, TH og 
12. An Effay towards.an Invefligation of the prefent fuccefiful, and 
mof? General Method of Inoculation. aie B. Chandler, Surges 
at Canterbury. 8. Pr. is, Wilkie. 


» Mr. Chandler, having maturely confidered the feveral par- 
ticulars in which the new method, of inoculation differs from 
the qld, 3 is firmly of opinion that: the wonderful fuceefs of the 
former is chiefly to be attributed to the prefent method of com- 
municating the difzafe by means of the crude, wnconcoced 
lymph,. in preference to the matter when: ultimately variolated 
by_ the, fucceeding. fever... But fince; the: publication’ of Dr. 
Dimfdale’s pamphlet, probably .our author is of: another opi- 
nion.,,, Be ,that,.as it, may, he. wnites very) fenfibly;-and,an 
point of, language, he is fuperior, to \any of soe nave erie 
written om. this fobjeph. : 


I 30 An Effey on Inoculation Sor the: Small; Pox. Whevtin she 
lature of the Difease is. explaintd; thé various Methods of Pre- 
pcs that have been pratiz/ed in America -are critically tw 
amined, anduthat which the duthor hen found, from his own Ex- 
perience, to he moft fuccefsful, is clearly laid-aown:~, With an Ap~ 
pendix, containing a Ghymical Examination. of Mr. Sutton’s Me- 
dicines. . By; Thomas ,Rufton, aa D. 8vo0. Prices. 6d. 
Payne, ev 


If ‘the practice of inoculation be not, at laft, brought. to its 
greateft poffible degree of perfection, it certainly will not be 
for°want’of a fifficient variety of publications on the fubjeé. 
This author, however, ‘is’ of opinion, that ‘ though a great 
deal thas beén faid;’ there was ftill ‘a great deal more wanting.” 
He begins with confidering three different methods practifed in 
America; all which he condemns, upon the whole, as ‘injudi- 
cious. With’ regard’’to the nature of the. difeafe, he. deter-- 
mines it to ‘be putrid rather than inflammatory, as hath been ge- 
nerally fuppofed, and: fupports his opinion with’ a variety ‘of 
ftrongarguments. Hence he deduces the indications for pre- 
paration, viz,‘ to oppofe, and by that means to moderate the 
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‘fluence of the’ variolous infe@tion in affimilating ‘our juices ; 
and, fecondly, t6 evacuate the variolous matter, as. faft as it-is 
formed, out of the conititution.’ The firftis to be effeéted by 
diet’; the latter, by medicine. “Concerning the cold regimen 
of the Suttonians, he approves it, upon the whole, bat not in 
the extredie. As to medicines, mercury and antimony, he 
thinks, are chiefly to be depended on, becaufe they are the 
moft powerful evacuants. His formule are thefe >. 


N° «, RK. Pulv. jallap, 
Crem. tart. aa 51. 
Calomel. gr. iv. mife fat. Pulv, cathart. mane 
fumend, cutn reginzine, ' 
N° 2. RK. Cale. antimon, illot. Zi f3. 
Calomel. —3j. m f. pulu, gr. xij. pro. dof. 


N° 3... RK. Panac. antimon, 5 fi. - ee 

Calomel. 3) : 

Bol, armen, 5). 

Mugilag. gum. tragacanth. q. f. ut fiant pil. 45. 
The firft is to be twice exhibited in the fpace of a week pre- 
' vious to the operation. In the evening after inoculation, ‘he 
gives a bolus of five grains of calomel, and the day following 
three dofés of the powder, N° 2. _Qnthe third day he-orders 
a dofé of the pills, N° 3. viz. toa grown perfon ‘three: pills. 
The powders, N° 2. are to be repeated every day. Thefe, 
however, ate to be underftood’as general directions, which 
muft vary pro re mara, From his experiments contained ia the 
appendix, it appears, firft, hat the bafisof Mr. Sutton’s pow- 
defis calomel; fecondly, that his pill is the Pal, Cochie, mixt 
with calontel; thirdly, that the acid: with which he. prepares 
his ‘punch, ‘is ‘the dulcified volatile vitriolic acid ; and that there 
i$ ho antimony in any of his medicines... Upon the whole, the 
author appears ‘to be well acquainted with the late improve- 
ments in chemiftry;. and he has,.with:.more penetration than 
atiy ‘of ‘his bar ae writers on the fame fubject, endea- 
voufed to fupport his’ praéice on rational ‘principles. ’, It. ap- 
pears, ‘however, fiom Dr. Dimfdale’s book, 'that medicines. are 
‘of tefs importarice than Dr. Rufton feems to imagine. 


4 1 _Ottgjrtrat Letters on the Praétice of Sienndeniens: 4te, Price 
64, ‘Wilfon and Fell. , 


f This. author may bea very pious geritleman’s but his: argu~ 
fhents and language are no better than’ might’ be expééted 
fr rom any old woman in his patifh, He’ dates: his: daft cpiltie 


from Eait Clandon, and: eon himflf Jofeply Greenhill... 
Se Tentamen 
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15¢ Tentamen .Sephilticon,..« Chemical Effay, defignad to foors 
' the Paffbrlity of applying the Pocwersof Chemifiry to am Exqmi- 
nation of Jeveral Produ@ions lable tebe. Sephifticated or : 
Inter {per fed canth Obfervations on the approved Qualities af Waxd’s 
Drop and Pill, Dr. James’s. Powder for Fevers, counterfeit, Mag: 
nefia Alba, and fome other medicinal. Subfiances. Wheeeto is gn- 
nexed the Specimen or Plan of a \Synopfis, intluding. the chemical 
Stru@ure, &$¢: of fome pharmaceutical Preparations ;..and eh ta/y 
Method of trying them for medicinal Purgofe et, By Raward wal 

- jis. So. Pr. zs. 6d. Nicoll. 


What pity it is that the’ gecieretie of trading chemifts 
fhould be fo fhamefully difhoneft as to vend fophifticated medi- 
cines, for their own private emolument,’ to’ the great, danger 

and difappointment. of his majefty’s liege fubjects ; but how 
fortunate is it, on the other hand, that pr tis fhould be found 
one amongft them of fufficient honelty: and abilities ito deteg 
their villany ! 

Let the reader figure to himfelf our honett author ftanding 
at the door of his fhop, with his {essamerin his-hand, an 
haranguing his fellow-citizens of . York. to.the-fallowing effec ; 
<< Countrymen and fellow-citizens, forry. I 'am,to. acknow- 
ledge, that men of: my profeffion. are all,****? and, *****e7*** 
except myfelf.and\:Co.; and /that)if,. you: go, to.any. 
fhop, you will certainly be ********, -Fo convince ,you pf my 
fingular ‘honefty; and abilities as.a chemift, IJ prefent 
you with a. book, ef my own. writing, -which will teach you 
how to deteé the villany. of others, and..to. difcover, the, Er 
nuinenefs of my medicines; My book .contains, one hyadred 
and fixty pages, one hundred and thirty-fix of.which yon)are 
to confider as a preface to the reft. In.this preface, have 
proved (what no modern chemift, doubts) that .there,is, fuch @ 
thing as edive, attraGion; and in the remainder of my, book, 
I have fhewn by a feries of curious. experiments,, that, this, elec- 
tive attra&ion, may be employed to, detegt frand«, The,,medi- 
cines which I have put to the.teft are Cimmabar, Oil of Anifeed, 
Glauber’s Salt, Sal maztis, and. Magnefia Alba... Some of thefe, 
indeed, may pofiibly, by ignorant phyficians, be.thovight.of, no 
great importance ;) but with regard : to,the, laft,.you; will have 
no doubt ef its medical virtues, nor of my. real intention ig 
this publication, when I infarm you,,from, thelaft page of my 
book, that—‘** Génunine Magnefia. AJba, in. the hi per; 
fegtion, continues to be fold, by .E. Wallis and. Co. ; at. their 
fixop oppofite All Saints Church in the. Pavement’ York, in 
three, fhillings, five fillings, and ,balf.a Bei boxe XESp with 
oan directions .inclofed ; eas may dg. had  likews emia 
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kinds of drugs and medicines, chemical aud galenical, faithe 
fully prepared, .upon the moft reafonable terms, , Country or- 
ders difpatched with the greateft, punctuality,and expedition,” 


36. Medical Advice, to the Con/umptive and Afthmatic People of - 
England ; wherein. the prefent Method of treating Diforders of 
the Lungs is foewn. to. be. futile and fundamtntally qwrong, ang a 
new, and aly Method of Cure, propsjed by Philip Stern, MZ. D. 
Sea, .fr. 1s, Almons, , 

Having previoufly explained the firvauce and. ufe.of the’ or- 
gans of refpiration, the Doétor proceeds to the predifpofing 
caufes of confumptions, which, in this kingdom, he attributes 
chiefly to the inftability of the climate, or rather to its imme- 
diate effet, a cold. ,He then explaiis the term, anud-defcribes 
its ‘progres and efeas: "THIS Jeads “him to confider the ufual 
method of cure, which he proves to be fwtile ‘and fundamentally 
avrong, from’ the improdability that ‘the’ balfatmics which, on 
thefe. occafions, are taken into the ftomach, fhould. ever reach 
the part affeted, “af Icaft in’ fufficient dulintity. to be of -any 
fervice. Poffibly the’DoGor may be right. “What ‘then -is to 
be done? Firft, he reminds us; ‘that the only direct road: to 
the lungs is through the wind’ pipe ;“that vapour may be eafily 
conveyed to the lungs ;\ that aqueous liquors may be converted 
into vapour, and that vapour my ‘be impregnated with great 
variety of nredicinal fibftances. “The niedicimes which he-pro- 
pofes to ufe, ‘are ‘antifeptics, antifpafmodits,« attenuants, and 
balamics, ‘The three: firft create no difficulty ; but with ‘re- 
gard’to the native°balfams, ‘as they will not diffolve in water, 
he was for fome time“under confiderablé' perplexity: “ They 
diffolve, it is true, “in vinous fpirit ; but that*he judged too het 
for his purpofe. At ‘length, after ‘repeated: experiments, he 
difcovered 4’ menftrium! “with Hl! the’ requifire )properties : in 
this he diffolves his balfams;' and dropping this folution. into 
hot water, thas convey® it immediately to’'the atfe&ted: part. 
In common cafes, ‘fuch as tecerit colds} or cowghs; he: thinks 
it fufficient for the patient*to ‘inhale ‘the fteam, thus impreg- 
nated, by holding his mouth over a common veflel; but, in 
confumptive cafes, he'Hias ‘contrived a\'kind-of urn, made - of 
pewter, ‘with a ‘pipe fited tothe top; fo as to carry- a- greater 
quantity of vapour'to thedungs. Of this machine he exhibits 
a figure facing the-title page. He then proceeds to give di- 
reétions concernuig the diet and exercife of confumptive peo- 
ple; which directions are perfe@ly rational and judicious | Hav- 
ing founded his expe€ations, in the cure of. confumptions which 
are-far advanced, chiefly-on the antifeptic virtue of his medi- 
ign he relates am experiment, in which two -pieces of beef,’ by 
. means 
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means of .this medicated-vapour, :were‘erttirely. prefervéed from 
putrefaction; and having informed! the‘feader: where -the me- 
di¢ine, which is called Bal/amic Erber, maybe had, -heconm 
cludes his pamphlet, with a few generat: rues for judging) 
priori, of medicines that.are expofed to fale. 

We have been rather more particular than-ufual<in our aes 
count of this pamphlet, -becaufe, in point of ftyle and reafon- 
ing, it is\much fuperior to the generality.of pérformances-of 
this nature ; and though we are; supon the whole, no friends 
te quack medicines, yet we mutt, in this.cafe, allows that. the 
Doétor’s hypothefis. i is not irrational. ‘ 


17. ln Effay on the Bile of a Mad‘Dog. 80." Prive, \Blexney,. 


Every attempt to:remedy fo, dreadful an.evil,.if it bear the . 
leaft thadow' of probability, .merits attention, .The author of 
this Effay propofes.,to, extraa& the poifon from, the wound, as 
immediately as poflible,, by, means of glaffes, provided with a 
pump and valves,,.and of various fhapes, fo as to be conveni- 
ently applied to the furface of any part or, member of the body 
that may ‘be bitten; and*when there is oceafion for them’ to 
put warm water into the glats, and apply, it to the wound ,tak- 
ing ‘care that.the water be in contact,with, and, of fafficient 
quantity to coverit; *Then,, fays, he, draw out the air’ and’ 
continue the fuétion,by: the exhaufted glafs,. till the water is 
faturated with the blood or juices that iflue from it. This 
done, it willbe: proper to, remove the, .glafs, and wath the 
wound with watm wateriand.a fponge,’ This operation, is. to. 
be repeated, ‘ tillthere,is reafon,to think the wound is clean ved | 
from all infectious matter, Fick, we mutt _obferve, that’ “the 
author is not fuffhiciently , explicit, in) the defcription of his i in-. 
ftrument; and, fecondly, we muft take notice of the great 1 im- 
propriety of his diretiions for contiquing the operation: ‘ Con- 
tinue the fudion, : fays he, till the water, Js Saturated with. the 
blood or juices ., He muft be a. very. young,. or very ignorant 
ftudent of medi¢ine,, not to, know,.that there is no point of fa- 
turétion in the mixture) of blood, or animal j juices; with walt, 


18, 4 Léveer.to bit Grace:the Duke of Grafton, ffs Commi onor of 
his Majefty’s Treafary,.. The fixth Edition. 8v0. Pre Msp,; mon, 4% 


To be fevere upon this letter, whichis di€tatedv by'indigna- 
tion, and extorted by thisfortiine, might’ perhaps: be deemed 
inhuman. Whatever its’ author’s® friends’ ‘may pretendjiowe: - 
cannot, however, forbear faying, that it contains little mord mat- + 
fer than what appeared in former publications (by himfelfiomhis;. 
party. That his fufferings have brought ee 
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fiftencies with regard:to the character of a commoner who is 
now ennobled; and who he: fays.was once his. friend, muft be 
admitted .by the moft»partial of his admirers ; and that. his 
seal friends may advife-him: to more prudent and effectual me- 
thods for his pardon than: the prefent publication, is the fincere 
wifh.of the Critical Reviewers. 


nqw 4 Seventh Letter to the People of Engiand. A Defence of the 
| Prerogative Rayal, as it was exerted in bis Majefly’s Proclamation 
» for the probibiting the Exportation of Corn. In which it is proved 
that this Authority ever has been, is, and wnuft be effential to the 
Conflitution, and infeparable from the Rights and Liberties of the 


 BubjeR.  Bve,° Privas, 


here this letter is prefixed an emblematical frontifpiece, which 
has created no little altercation among critics. It confifts of 
three large fticks ; one furmounted with an imperial crown, 
the fecond with a coronet and mitre, and the third refembling 
amace. They are united in a triangular form, and from the 
point of contaé& depends a pair of fcales.— Some connoilfieurs 
fappofe that the Door has catched the idea of this emblem 
from the weighing machines at the tarnpikes, and others from 
the difpofition of the halberds in the Parade, when poor culprits 
are to be whipt there: this laft opinion indeed is ftrengthened 
by the motto affixed, Re/pabkica ; that is, the flogging muft be 
public. 

“Phe author, like a hardy veteran, rufhes at once into his 
fabjea. * The law‘ (fays he) which, in this féffion of ‘parlia- 
ment, has been enatted to ‘indemnify thofé minifters who ad- 
vifed his majefty to prohibit the exportation of torn, and thofe 
Officers who exerted the dictates of that benign interpofition, 
feems mott evideritly to ‘exprefs that this exertion of authority 
was confidered as unconftitutional. Otherwife, it may be dif- 
y sr to aflign a reafon adequate to the pafling that enavlpationg 

tute. 

*. Notwithftanding this law was voted with almoft unanimous 
confent ; -and‘the generality of the nation appears: to be per- 
fuaded of the expediency of its being inftituted ; to my ap- 
prehenfion it is manifeft, that the prerogative of the crown, ex- 
ercifed as it was on this occafion, has been, is, and ever muft 
be effential to the conftitution, and infeparable from the rights 
and liberties of ‘the people... And, fhould the privy-council, 
through. the, influence. of this a&, .be intimidated, in future 
times, from the exercifing i it in alike manner, I am convinced 
that the whole community mutt inevitably fuffer by this defal- 
cation of authority from: the king,” —. 
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- He then proceeds, like all other authors time immemorially, 
to purge himfelf of all prepoffeflions, ‘partial affeétions, and’the 
like warpings, either of principle or intereft. Happily for him, 


in the bulk of his‘ pamphlet, a review of: the hifteryvof “the 
tyrannical reigns. and times’ lends! its affiftance: to’eke’ out: his 
publication to a very comfortable length. How far the»prefent 
minifters, whom he moft earneftly vindicates, may think them- 
felves obliged to his juftifying their condué. ‘wpon:anti-revolu- 
tional principles; we fhall not pretend to determine: we ac- 
knowledge, however, upon the whole, that we nearly efpoufe 
this author’s fentiments ; though we think-:he:tis:miftaken in 
the plan he has laid down. As tothe:indemnifying:law which 
he has attacked, we confiderit in no-wther light than the fen- 
tence of a court-martial, who fits on a captain of one of his 
majefty’s hips, which may happen to be wrecked. ' 

every one of the members fhould be convinced in his own’ ‘gdh 
that the commander has aéted like an officer of ability and ex- 
perience, and pethaps that the lives of the men have been 
faved by his care and {kill ; yet there is a neceflity, however - 
irreprehenfible his condu& may be, for his being piste by 
the fentence of the court. | 


20. Dr. Williamfon’s Narrative of the extraordinary Cafe of a late 
great Commentr. In a Letter to the Prefident of the College of 
Phyficians. Folio, Pr. 6d. Almon. 


This isan impotent attempt to infult the: bodily bi Bivhitkes 
of a moft refpectable perfonage. It isin .one or two paflages 
carried on with fome degree of Bnei but the author’s inten- 


tion is deteftable, 


21. Two Papers, on the Subje® of taxing the Britith Colonies in 
America. 8ve. Pr. 6d... Almon. - ,. 


As thefe Papers were printed fome years ago, we might be 
excufed from reviewing them, was not the republication of them 
at this time particularly feafonable. Their intention is to thew, 
that the taxing of the Americans, and the introducing a ftamp- 
duty into that country, is a project of amore. early’date than 
his aieeas majefty’s reign. Tstipas re z | | 


22. The abfolute Neceffity of laying open the Trade to the Batt Indies, 
Sve, Pr. 1s. 6d. Williams: ar 


. This pamphlet, which is written with a very didiatotial air,, 
makes free with many refpectable perfons ; and, af we miftake, 
not, the writer very often quotes himfelf as an authority, y, to 


induce the lepiflature to follow his diGates. Left the public; 
fhould 
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fhould want smoney while the trade ‘is laying ‘open, our author 
gencroutly engages to fupply it with fifty-two thoufand. five 
hundred pounds'a year, by a tax'upon fervants. He propofes a 
fecond upon horfes; and»a_ third upon houfes; but he bewails 
the little attention paid by the government to his labours for 
the general good, : 

As the febject of this. pamphletis now under the confideration 
of the higher-powers, we muft declate, as we did on former oc- 
cafions of the. fame nature, that we think it would be indecent 
“in vs, to intrude.ourfelves into the controverfy, by giving any 
opinion upon the fubject, 


23. Hiflorical Memoirs of bis late Royal Highne/; William- Auguftus, 
Duke of Cumberland. » Including the military and political Hiftory 
, of Great-Britain, during that Period. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Waller. 


--We know no more of the duke of Cumberland’s charaéter 
from this compilation, than what the moft indolent reader may 
pick up from gazettes, news-papers, journals, and my own biffory, 
4s the author affeéts to call fome of his former performances 
upon. the fame fubje&t, and written in the fame manner. He _ 
takes his royal highnefs up when he -was pretty full grown, — 
without teaching him to read, write, or fay his prayers, and 
without taking the leaft care of his education; but by a very 
comical contrivance, after his royal highnefs is dead; we have an 
account of his birth, &c. ina fhort-note: at the end of the work. 
if any thing can.recommend this heavy infipid: performance, 
it confilts.of a.few {triures concerning the battle of Fontenoy, 
and fome other incidents of the war, for which. the compiler 
quotes the earl of Crawford’s name. We are not however cer-. 
tain, nor indeed does the fact merit an enquiry, whether they 
have not been already publithed in his lordfhip’s Life, which was 
wrote by the fame elegant pen. Left our readers fhould ima- 
gine we do this writer injuftice as an hiftorian, we. thall quote 
the following very remarkable anecdote, vulgarly called a plum- 
fer, which the author. has inferted ‘in one of his notes. After 
he has mentioned the duke of Grammont’s death at the battle 
of Fontenoy, ‘ Voltaire (fays he) may be right: but the duke 
dé Grammont’s death happened in a fingular manner: he was 
mounted on a fine white horfe, at which fome of the Englith 
matroffes fired feveral fhot, for a fmall wager, to fee who could 
bring Him ‘down 3' as they judged the rider to be an officer of 
rank. “Tie thot that took placé was fired off by one Baker, 
who ‘told ‘me the fact, for which he was rewarded with apenfion . 
of efehtéchi'potinds a year.’ 
"The Hdiéntous vanity of all fmatterers in poetry is confpicuous 
in this author, for he is perpetually quoting in his notes verfes 
“ from 
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from Pope’s Homer, Milton, Shakefpear, and\othér poets. As 

to the fidelity ofthis generab natrative (though hess often mif- 

taken in’ partidular cifcumftances) we have nothing to objet to 

it; and indeed, when we confider the lights he-fdllowed, it-was 

not in his power, had he been-fo inclingd, to have gone aftray. 

24. Letters on the, Importance, of the-rifing Generation of. the labouring 
Part of eur, Fellow-Subjeds, : , By jonas syn: mad In two 
Vols. $v0, Pr.7s5. Cadell. 


he benevolence and phitanthsopy of this aethor i is fuffi- 
ciently exprefféd in his title-pagey>- The letterswhith form the 
bulk of this publication have -“alteady “made’ their ‘appearance 
in a daily-paper;' and «therefore! any+quotation: from: them 
mutt be)-deemed inconfiftent with our defigné' 


: : 4 


ods sales a statist 
2 25. Letteys.on the Britith Mafeum, Fe, 800. Pr. 25. Dodfley. 
Thefe letters contain.a very flight, and ‘not very ‘accurate ac: 
count of fome of the curiofities in the Britifh Mufeum. One 
could fcarcely expect, in fo fhort a compilement, ‘to find a whole 
chapter employed.in a differtation on the life*and» charaéter of 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, becaufe under the’piazzas of the 
Mufeum> ftand two pieces. of ‘marble which belonged ‘to her 
Maufoleum... The fubftance of what we find coficerning the 
mummi¢s,.in» this collegtion,. is, we. believe, to be found 
in other publications. ° No mention is made of the soble donor 
of the. celebrated head of Homer, which he’ purchafed “from 
Dr. Mead’ s colleGion, and, which is thought, from ‘the 1 4 
faction of the metal about the neck, to be the head of thie’ 
tue mentioned by Cedrenus to have beet sapere rye he in“a con- 
flagration at Conftaatinople. 
This little pamphlet may,. however, agit asa Vaile Mecurn 


to a reader who is.not, too. critically curious in vifiting that im- 
menfe-repofitory. 


26, An Addyef; to the Ladies, fotwing bow hazardous Matrimony is 
Sound to enter upon at this Time. Humbly fubmitied to thtir moft 
Serious Atlention, Dedicated to Old Father Time, By a Young 
Batchelor. Sve. | Pr. Od. Wilkie. 


The author. of this Addrefs pretends, that ;in | the prefent 
age, it is hazardous for young batchelors to engage in matri- 
mony, on account of the great attention which the Jadies pay 
to drefs, and the amufements of the town... On: thefestopics 
he gives his advice: but his ftile and fentiments.are fa. flimfy 
and inelegant, that we cannot fuppofe any lady of tafte will-be- 
{tow a moment’s attention on his performance, 


7 A 
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27. 4 foort View! of the prefent State of the Ile of Man; humbly 
Submitted to the Confideration of the Right Honourable the Lords 
of bis Majefty’s Board of Treafary. By an Impartial Hand. 

Seu. Pr. 6d. Cadell. 

This fmall pamphlet is extremely well written, and exhibits 2 
fhocking view of the ftate of this new acquifition to the crown 
of Britain; but from the patriotic character of the right ho- 
nourable board, to which it is addreffed, we entertain no doubt 
that all the grievances complained of will be fpeedily removed. 


28. 4 Scheme for the Improvement of the Broad Wheels. By R. 
Whitworth, Zf%. 8. Pr. 6d. . Baldwin. 


There is a race of mortals called Omnecifibilifts, of whom 
Dun Scotus was the founder. “We do not profefs ourfelves to 
be of the fraternity ; and therefore, can give no other cha- 
raéter of this pamphlet except faying, that we know the au- 
thor to be entirely mafter of his fubje@. 


29. The Rofcius ; or Spouters Companion: Being. a ColleBion of 

Scenes, Soliloquies, Prologues, and Epilogues. To which are prefixed, 

fome SiriGures upon Emphafis and Aien. Carefully compiled. by a 
. Mamber of the Rafe Society. 800. Pras. 6d. Bladon. 

This publication is made up of extraéts from treatifes on elo- 
cutioh, particularly Mafon’s Eflay, and fragments of plays. 

In this cafe our dramatic writers deferve compaffion. Be- 
tween the compiler and the fpouter their fituation is miferable : 
they are.mangled by the one, and doomed to be murthered by 
the other. 


30. The Comeubine: a Poem, in two Cantos. In-the Manner of 
Spenfer: 420. Pr. 2s. 6d, Dodfley. 
A knight, as he was fauntering ‘in the fields, 3 is here fappoted 
to meet a dairy maid. 
* Right plump fhe was, and ruddie glowd her cheek, 
“Her eafy waifte in milchwhite boddice dight, 
Her golden locks curl’d downe her fhoulders fleek, 
‘And halfe her tofome heaving mett the fight ; 
And gayly the accofts the. fober wight, 
Freedom and glee blythe fparkling in her eye ; 
«. 0) With wanton merrimake the. trips: the knight, 
And round.the younkling makes the clover fly : 
Butdoon he ftarten up, more.gamefome by and bye.’ 
In confequence of this interview fhe becomes his concubine ; 
and very foon afterwards the pla ue of his life. The effeéts of 


her fuperintendenee are perceived about his houfe and ig 
- ‘ l 
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' © All round the. borders yay ; 
Crocus, and polyanthus powderd fine, _ 
And daffodils in fayre confufion grew, . 
Emong the rofe-buth roots and eglantine, 
Thefe now their place to cabbages refign; 
And tawdry peafe fupply the lillys ftead, 
Rough artichokes now briftle where the vine 
Its purple clufters round the windows fpread, = 
And thifie cucumbers on dung recline | the head.” 


‘ The fragrant orchard, at her dire command _ 
In ali the pride of blofiome fizewd the plain ; 
The hillocks gently rifing through the land 
Mauft. now no trace of nature’s.fteps retain ; . 
The clear canal, the: mirrhour of the fwain, 
And bluifh lake no more adorne the grecne, 
T'wo dirty watering ponds alone remain ;_. 
And what ygoe the place of herbs had bene, — 
Is now a turnip fielde and cow yarde nothing cleane.’, 


The poet defcribes at large’ the vexation and-infamy which 
the knight fuftained on account of this. conneéign,, The mo- 
ral is obvious ; the ftory fimple ; the ftile a pretty imitation of 
Spenfer’s man net in the Faerie Queene. * Oe 


3! Philodamus.. Tragedy. 410. Pr.25.6d, Dodfley.- 


Of all the wretched performances by which the dramatic art 
has heen difgraced, this pethaps is the vileft. The fubje@ is a 
rape committed by the noted Verres and his affociates in Lamp- 
facus, a city of Afia. In the courfe of the plot, the at 
drunken fong is introduced. 

- € When Thefeus left his Ariadne, 
(Faft in her bed the poor girl was a blinking), 
Drowned herfelf for grief fhe had nigh; |... 
But fecond thoughts foon inelin’d her-to drinking. . , 
Shillumin’d her face, till it fhone, with that brightnefs, . 
It turn’d toa ftar, which gives proof of her lightnefs.” _ 


Qt. Goaidss ; editions poctical Epiffle tothe Aythor o Did 
By a Wappineer, 410. Pr. 1s. F. Newbery. | 
This produétion may be confidered as fopplemental to, the 
Rofciads, the Thefpis’s, and the other theatrical produétions which 
have lately peftered the public. We can give no extract from 
it, as the fatire appears to be entirely perfonal: neither does 
the humour which fometimes gleams in the author’s lines, ex- 
cite in us any defire to be farther inftruéted as to the grounds 
or propriety of the publications “» | | 
7 33. Te 
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3%. To Francis Bindon, E/9; on \a Pidiire of bis Grace DP Huglr 
Boulter Lord Arch-Bifbop of Armagh, fér up inthe Work-house near 
Dublin, in Commemoration of bis Charities in the Years +7 39-40 
and 1740-41. By'T.H.D. Ef gio. (Pr: is. Williams, 
Mr. Bindon’s, pifure reprefents the arch-bifhop at the altar, 

furrounded with objects of cumpaffion, The poet purfues this 

idea, telling the painter, that if hé could give greater expanfion 
to his canvafs, the munificence of his Grace might be difplayed 
in a more ample manner. Having defcribed a variety ofl, 
he fays, 
‘ Thefe fcenes of woe fhould in perfpestive lie ; 

The heart in forrow only bring them nigh ; 

Then to full view fhould godlike Boulter ftand, 

Wide {catt’ring round whole barvelts trom his hand.’ 


This piece was written about the year 1741, and if a juve- 
nile performance. 


34. Letters from the Countefs de Sancerre, to the Count de Nancé, 
ber Friends, :8vo..- Pr.6s..-Becket-ane'de,Hondt.. + | 


A French _— ragout ; all a and no fubftance! * 


35. An Addrefs to the People of Enpland, on the Manners of. <4 
Times. 8v0. Pr. gd. Newbery. 


The wickednefs of the nafion ‘is the fabje& of this addreft. 
The authot’s remarks arid’ admonitions are extremely trite ; but, 
they are pious and well-intended ;;and' in fuch cafes, the 
candid reader will make favourable allowances. 


36. A View of the Trinity in the Glafs of Divine Revelatiom: 
with fome RefleBions on Human Explications concerning that Sub- 
jea. Anda Defence of Private ‘Judgment in Oppofition to Blind 
Obedience. In three’ Differtations. By a Layman. 8v0. Pr. 
1s, Robinfon and Roberts. 


There is nothing in this performance which is likely to re- 
commend it to the attention of the learned and ingenious 
reader. ‘The author figns himfelf A. Murray, a layman; and 
probably he is of fome occupation in which he may be of mdte 
fervice to‘the world; by his fubours, tat “wv writing differta- 
tions on the Trinity, 
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